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TO T H f: 


KING. 


S 1 R ]i, 

T he defign of the following 
work is to convey inftruftion 
by the 'lyannel of aniufcmct\t: an 7, 
by jV;rt.i?ling the actions of illuftr^ijs 
'lien, to enforce, by fuch examfcles, 
the praftice of thofc virtues, wliich 
are moll conducive *to the profperity 
of a Hate, as well as of private 
focieties *, while the errors which 
will now and then difeover them- 
felves in the moll Ihiaing chitra^ers, 
Vot. I. A arc 
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are pointed out, and made ufe of, 
as a (hade to difplay the brightnefs 
of more exalted qualities to the 
greater advantage. 

This being the plan they have 
laid down to thcmfelvcs, to whom 
can the authors of the British 
Plutarch with fo much propriety 
dedicate their labours, as to a 
monarch, who in himfelf affords a 
living pattern of all thofe great and 
Ibcial endowments, which they ftrive 
recoT!m; nd ; who is i careful 
to YifcOuntenance vice, ak^ he is 
inc^able of committing it} and 
enjoys the glory of being in reality 
whatever, flattery hath hitherto en- 
deavoured to make princes appear. 

But it would be an unpardonable 
prefutijlition for us to attempt in 

this 
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*this* place a panegyric on Your 
Majcfty’s virtues; bcfides, that in 
doing fo, we could only repeat the 
.daily converfaiion of every individual 
in your three kingdoms ; we lhall 
content ourfclves, therefore, with 
paying the tribute of filent admira- 
I tion, and entreating your Majefty’s 
gracious acceptance of what we now 
inoft humbly lay at your feet; not 
as an offering worthy of you; but as 
afmall teftimeny of our veneration 
and duty. 

Tl5at your Majefty may ftill ^joy 
an uninterrupted feries of healt| and 
prof[3cnry ; that you may live many, 
many years, to be the paticn of arts, 
the encourager ot learning, the af- 
ferter oi' liberty, the defender of 
religion, and the father of your 
country ; and that you may leave 
A 2. a.Jiu^ 
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a numerous progeny behind 'you, 
to perpetuate thofe incftimable bteff- 
ings to an affeftionate and grateful 
people, are the ardent wiflies of 


SIRE, 

Tour Majcfty’s 
Mod dutiful, 

And obedient 
Subjcfts and Servants, 


The EDITORS. 



THE 


PREFACE. 


O U R modern prefaces arc fo fcldom 
looked into, and arc in general of 
fo little 'f'hy that the authors ot the frl- 
lovi'iii«j;i iork fliould not have impofed/One 
upon their reaciers, had they not, inf heir 
propofals, referred the public, for fotne 
account of their dcfign, to what they in- 
tended to fay in fuchta preliminary ad- 
drefs in their firft volume : for fhis reafon, 
they fhouid avoid fiourillaes of all kinds ; 
and, corifidcring brevity as the point 
chiefly to be aimed at, content themfelvea 
with juft mentioning in what tljey think 
all formal colieftions of Engli&Biograo 
A 3 phy 
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phy have been faulty ; and the means by 
which they hope to render their own* pre- 
ferable to every thing of the kind that^has 
gone before. 

Among the few collcflions of national 
.lives that have hitherto been publifl'icd in 
this kingdom, the' Biographia Britaiinica 
undoubtedly ftands forcniolf, we had al- 
moft faid alone, in merit; but coiitaining 
fix volumes in folio, which coft upwards 
of ten pounds, its fize and price have con- 
fined it to a particular clafs of readers,' 
and render it much fitter for the library 
than the clofet : add too, that its method 
(being digefted in the manner of a dic- 
tionary, and giving a great deal more in 
notes, than uninterrupted naiative) hath 
left it rather as a ufeful and faithful 
regjftcr, to be a|.p1ied to for oc^^ional in- 
fori\'ation, than a book for \i^linary 
peru|hl. Indeed, though fome of the lives 
to bq found in it afford ali that entertain- 
ment which we make one of the principal 
objefis of our owh attention, there are, 
from the nature of its plan, fuch a mul- 
titude of others, which give little more 
than the name, and birth-place of the per- 
fon treated of, that the former can hardly 
be coiifwlered as a compenfation for the 
drynefs find fterility of tlic latter, in any 

fenfc. 
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ifcnfe, but fuch as we have above men- 
tioned : and in this latter clafs we com- 
prejjend all thofe fmaller biographical 
vocabularies, called diftionaries, which 
yield* no manner of entertainment, but 
compiled like parifli regifter?, and give 
jiiftfc iatisfaftory an account of the lives 
of illuftrious men, as the Dutch almanacks 
do of the reigning kings and princes of 
Europe, 

* If there be any truth in the fore- 
going remarks, as we flatter ourfelves 
there is, the work now ufticrecl into the 
world will require very little apology ; 
the imperfcdlions of former Biographers 
in the flimc traft, are lufHcicntly-aicer- 
tained; jyid, in confeqLiencc , rhe ex- 
pedience* of a collection, better calculated 
for a* general circulation, i'o thi*^ we 
have endeavoured to contribute, b1' our 
manncTof publication, i.jid the chc.’ipnefs 
and fmallncls of our vclu’. but not 
only fo ; we have likewilc ' •' more than 
ordinarliy fludions, to rcr. -ht conrents 
of our volumes both ufetc , :»■! entert-iin- 
ing, and to difeharge o. .uarrutive of 
every circiimftance likely to render it con- 
fufed or tedious. 


With 
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With this view we have not commenced 
our memoirs from the earlicft annals, be- 
caufe wc apprehend, that the lights to be 
drawn t; om remoter ages, cfpecially with 
regard to fuch individuals as flourilhicd in 
thole .I'ji iods, arc extremely weak ar.d im^ 
perfeC:. ; but if th -y were not f(s whiU. ex- 
amples do the tini'.'s of ignorance, bar- 
baritjs and jiiperQi ion aft'ord, worthy of 
bting held up to polierity ? perhaps here 
and there one ; but fo defaced by the ruft 
of antiqui y, or fo flightly Ikctchcd, thro’ 
the incapacity or unatrentivcnels of co- 
temporaries, as to ihew few traces, from 
whence a regular draught can be formed. 
We begin our accounts in that age, in 
which truth and learning began to dawn, 
or rather blazed at oiicc upon .mankind, 
after many centuries of imyinctrable 
darknefs ; when, in our own cotN^^ry in 
partiiular, oppefite principles began to 
ibrmldiftinift characters, and the great 
and good equally difplayed themfelves in 
the inoft confpicuchis Nations. 

But even in the profecution of this 
plan, wc lhall proceed with caution, 
and fcIeCl our materials with a feru- 
pulous nicety, in regard to what a- 
mufement they may afford. There 
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iiave been many eminent dt all 

times, in every rank and pioulon, 
whcjfe names are juftly fame...: ct 

when their lives come to be 
^thevVrove fo barren of inciden?*... Jjat 
cjldelt curiolity goes from tli.. r.' vu- 
fiitisned. For this rcafon, our i;ndcrs 
inuft not accufc us of inaccuracy, cy 
find feveral perfons omitted in this coliec- 
tion, who are highly celebrated ameng 
^ the Britifh worthies, in church, ftate, and 
literature. 

The minifter, who is memorable only 
for his conduct in national affairs^ and 
the general, who is never to be met with 
but in the field of war, arc (ubjedts more 
proper fo^ the hiftororian, than the Bio- 
grapher.' whofe bufinefs, in faft, it is to 
gatha ’"and preferve what the other over- 
looks, or rejects, and to fearch for nien in 
their retirements, rather than folloWthem 
through the hurry and buftle of public 
bufinefs. 

As that great mafier of human nature, 
Plutarcli, obferves, it is often trifles in 
themfelves, fcemingly the moft infignifi- 
cant, which gives us the bcft,infight to 
real charadters ; and in imitation of him, 
whofe name wc have prefixed to the titlc- 

page 
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page of this work, we {hall do our utmoft 
to bring the contents of our volumes 
home to the hearts and bufinefs of our 
readers, by difplaying, as much as pofli- 
ble, thofc domeftic feenes, in whis:h all 
men may, in a degree, be equalJ/ con- 
cerned. 

As encroaching upon the prerogative 
of the hiftorian, we jfJ-all not ir.e».'d!e with 
the livcL of ?x)v of thf. Britilh kiii.<?s and 
princes, liowtver rantonc» ^ and as the 
ftufJy is, for che vrsoU jmi t, rhe fph<.re of 
lupinchcls, p . iid phjloiophcrs 
are gcncruly ivoiC dluJlrious ib» their 
woiks than tlicSj uuny of 

grcai*di' navin>>; paiici Uu-'r Oays in M.ich 
obfeurivy, ;v-. to ica\t: Id'lc or nolhing 
of then ^viV'. [ichiiid thetn, we'^-rhidi only 
chlii«;iL^: r-i' tie ;.s b »Vf fuppol itH toth 
the <Aaraciv:i ov.d . l i - i-rs. 

On tiiv wiiolc, we p:or,ofe doing 
every thing to render the British 
Pl UTARCH an agreeable companion, 
while it is a uftful monitor : it will con- 
tain fevcral new lives, never before pub- 
lilhcd. Tl'he greutefl care will ' be taken 
in the n^eflary cmbellifinTicnts, and the 
public may be alTurcd, that the work 

ihalL 
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iball not exceed twelve volumes, nor be 
<fifcontimied I'ny month till the whole 
is complete, which will then ftand the 
purch^ler in no more than eighteen ihill* 
ings. 
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The life of 

CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


jr)g(5B("lH{HoMAS WOLSEV, afterwards the 
famous cardinal, affords us, in liis 
30C ^ life, one of the moll extraordinary 

y ^ examples to be met with in hillory, 

of the variablenefs and uncertainty 
.of human events ; who being but the fbn»of a 
poor butcher in the towi>,of Ipfwich in Suf- 
folk, was, from that mean beginning, raifed to 
the higlieft ftations both in church and ilate : 
but, like an idol, let up by fortune, meerly 
to (hew her power, was again, in an inllant, 
tumbled from all his greatnefs ; and reduced 
even to a more wretched condition fclian that 
from which he was originally taken. '* is true, 
luicieed, he enjoyed the advantage of a liberal 
/ VoL, I. B ^ cdu- 
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education ; for we find, that his father obfer^^ 
ing in him an uncommon aptnefs to learn, 
fent him by times to the grammar-fchool ; from 
whence, through the intereft and gener(]^ty of 
friends, he was removed to and maint^hed at 
the univerfity of 0)tford. But here hg ^ade ae 
progrefs, which is altogether afioni 
lervant Cavendifli aflures us, that d VCTy fi&w 
months after entering Magdalene college, and 
fo early as his fifteenth year, Wolfey was made 
:i batchelor of arts ; in confequence of which 
he was called. The boy-batchelor : He was 
then admitted to a fellowiliip in the famt 
college ; and in the end nominated matter of 
Qflagdalene fchool, where the Ions of the then 
marquis of Dorfet were placed for their edu- 
cation. 

This was a circumftance extremely lucky 
for the new preceptor ; for the marquis, iend- 
ing for his ions, on the fucceeding Chrittmas, 
to pals the holidays zt his country feat, invited 
^e matter along with the fcholaft ; and he 
was fo highly pleafed with Wolfey’s converfa- 
tion, who, to his univerfal knowledge, added 
a infinuating addrefs; and found the young 

^ntlemen (b much improved for the ihorl 
time they •had been under his care ; that he 
determined to reward foch merit and diligence 
with fome diftinguiflied mark of approbation : 
and a benefice in his lordfliip’s gift falling 
vacant during the vacation, he beftowed it m 
Wolfey, twhich was his firft ecclefiaftical pre- 
ferments : 

Thir 
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I This happened in the year one thoufand five 
hundred, our cardinal being then about twenty- 
two years old i and as foon as he returned 
from 'his noble patron’s feat, hew:.;. Iruriied 
'^to thc^eftory of Lymingto*^. Lui iicre le met 
with «*^indignity wh,c!j.. ic ' fnancfhisac- 
haaghtinefs^ uiuk have been cruel . 
ly pro^cCed. 

One Sir Arnias Fawlet, a gentleman of 
I iampOi ::nd one of Wolfey’s parifhioner^, 
conct j' i ■] a violent difplcafure againft him. 
It 1: * . been faid, indeed, that Wolfey, by a 
Ib.viidalous iicent!Oufnefsinhisbchavicttr,drew 
upon himfelf the knight’s refentment; and it 
fhould feem that fomething very extraordina- 
ry, though now uncertain, was the caufe ; and 
fomething very different from a private pique; 
fince Sir Amias infliAed on him a legal pu- 
nifhment, and one which, confidering hiseW 
ra£ler, would hardly have been infliAed on a 
flight occaiion. In a word, the knight fet the 
doAor in fhe flocks: and when Wolfey came 
to be lord high chancellor of England, he did 
not forget the affront; for, fending ibr Sir 
Aznias to London, after having very (h^lrply 
reprimanded him for his former indecent 
and difrefpeAful behaviour towards a clergy- 
man ; and a perfon to whom, as a paftor, he 
owed obedience ; he ordered,, that Sir Amia.<;,. 
on no account fhould prefume to quit the ca-^ 
pital, without a licence firfl obtained : imcoi^v^ 
fequenceof which prohibition, that gen tlemttjpf| 
i^ntinued in the Middle Temple no fefs than 
years ; though he endeavoured by many' 
^ B 2 littln 
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little a£ls of adulation and fubmiilion, ,o 
foften the cardinal's anger. 

But, to return to the thread of our narative. 
This mortifying accident gave Wolfey adillafte 
to Lymington ; and the death of his .iMtron, 
the marquis of Dorfet, which hnppei^ fhort- 
ly after, finally determined him tg p^g ^nJtc 
And the next lituation we find him tn,Ts7ihat 
of chaplain to Dr. Dean, archbifhop of Can- 
terbury ; a llatioii to which ilie author of the 
Eritifh Antiquities is inclinable to think, \Vol- 
fey recommended himfclf by his own afli- 
duity, rather then by the iniereft of others. 
Here he grew greatly in favour with the moft 
reverend prelate, and by his means the name 
of Wolfey w?.s lor the firll time mentioned at 
the court of Rome ; the pope, at the arch- 
bilhop’s requeit, granting his chaplain a dif- 
penfatiou to hold two benefices, a thing in 
ttiofe days very fingular. However, this was 
the greated advantage Wolfey reaped from his 
conneftion with Dr. Dean, that p/el ate being 
fuddcnly taken off ; fo that he was again foon 
obliged to look out for another patron. 

A man of true parts, and proportionable in- 
duilry, is feldom di/appointed in any views on 
which he employs the whole fireugth of his 
underffanding. Wolfey found in himfelf a 
particular inclination to a court- life; and, 
from fcveral of his exprefiions, itfhouldfeem 

if he had been pofTcfled with a notion of the 
^ gr.niideue, which awaited him in that fphere ; 
he refoit ed therefore to attach himfelf tofoin^ 
perfon capable of introducing him to people 
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power ; and ha«^ing» during his refidence 
in the well of England* con traced an ac- 
qaintance with Sir John Nephant, who* at 
k the time of archbifhop Dean’s death* was go- 
yerno]\of Calis, and the great favourite of 
Henry he thought he could not do better 
than’oirth* his fervice there ; and Sir John be- 
ing jiiilroA the point of going over to Calis* 
he took Wolfey along with him as one of hil 
domeilic chaplains. 

Now a new fccne opened* and Wolfey be* 
gan to ti&. a part mu^rn better adapted to his 
ialents* though very difierent from any he had; 
hitherto played. Sir John Nephant was an 
old man* in want of fome perion able to re- 
lieve him from the heavy load of government; 
and being* as we may fuppofe* previoufly acr 
quainted with his chaplain’s abilities* he made 
very little difficulty oi committing every thing 
to his care and management. Wolfey by no 
means forfeited the great trail repofed in him : 
he difcharged the office of eoyernor* with ex- 
traordinary order* ikill* and fidelity ; and upr 
on'Sir John’s being* at his own requeft* called 
home* when he retired to pafs the remainder 
of his days in the country* be recommended 
Wolfey in a particular manner teethe king ; 
and* as a reward of his faithful fenrices* bad 
the fatis&dslk of feeing him inrolled among 
the number of royal chaplains. 

Thus Wolfey at laft caft anchor* in his de* 
fired port ; and he did not fcruple tojbfi that 
>:*lhere were no advantages* however 
w^icb he did not exped in confequence^that 
B 3 fvent. 
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event. However, as he knew that a bare 
element at court was not fufHcient to fecure a 
man’s future fortune, without a peculiar in- 
tereH; among the courtiers, he enqui^d out 
Chofe who were mod: acceptable to th^ing ; 
and paid his devoirs with fuch fuccefi^to F,ox, 
biihop of Winchefter, and Sir Thomw^^vel* 
the then reigning favourites, thatcnpf^rjtlc 
time he was confidcred by every body as a rif- 
ing man ; nor was it long before the friends 
which he had made by his addrefs were en« 
abled to ihew their readinefs to ferve him. 


In the year 1513, the emperor Maximilian 
being arrived in Germany, king Henry recol* 
leded an agreement which he had made with 
the late Philip of Spain, about efpoufing his 
iifter Margaret, and then feemed defirous to 
confummate the marriage : but as there were 
feme previous points to be fettled with the 
emperor, it put him upon enquiring after a 
proper perfon to fend as his ambaffador, 
Wol fey’s oiKce had given him freqicent oppor* 
tunities of being in the king’s prefence ; be 
bad even, upon fome occaiions, contrived to 
attr^di his majefly’s notice : he was no fooner 
mentioned therefore by Fox and Lovel, as one 
excellentl)^ qualified, to perform the fervice 
Henry required, than the king commanded 
him immediately to be fent for |^nd on . fome 
private difeourfe, being fully fatisfied of his 
capacity, his difpatches were ordered; and on 
the Sun^^y following, at four o’clock in the 
afternoqp, he fet forward from Richmond, at« 


which place Henry VIL then kept his cooitr^ 
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how was Henry then furprized, in lefs 
than three days after, to fee Wolfey prefen t 
himfelf before him ! Suppofing he had pro- 
^ trailed his departure, he at hriT began to re- 
y>rove^\hini for the dilatory execution of his 
orders j but Wolfey informed him (as was 
really th^e cafe, through many favourable cir- 
cuiAu«Vite which concurred in expediting his 
journey) that he was juft returned from Bruf- 
fels, and had fucceftfully fettled the negocia- 
tion with which he was charged. “ Ay !” faid 
the king, but, on fecond thoughts 1 found 
fomewhat had been omitted in your in- 
ftrudlions, and I fent a meifenger after you» 
with fuller powers.” To which Wolfey 
replied, That he had indeed met the 
** meftenger on the road in his return, and 
received the powers hismajefty mentioned; 
** but having, during his ftay at the imperial 
“ court, preconceived the purport of them, 
‘‘ and the clofe connection that bufinefs bore 
** with hismajefty ’s fervice, he had prefumed, 
** on his own authority, to reCtify what he 
** confidered as a miftake in his commiffion, 
** and humbly implored pardon for daring to 
exceed it.” 

The death of Henry Vll. foon afjter this in* 
cident, was the reafon why Wolfey received 
no mark of that monarch’s good Opinion, un- 
lefs we reckon the deanry of Lincoln, and the 
place of almoner to the king : but the bifhop 
of Winchefter from that moment redoubled 


nis aftection ; and oblerving, upon tpe co^- 
nienccmeiu of the next reign, that the eaid j^if 
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Surry flood too much between him and tjfie 
throne, he introduced Wolfey into the young 
king’s familiarity, that he might rival that 
nobleman in his infinuating arts, and^vet be 
content to adl in the cabinet apart fubwdinat^ 
to the perfon who had promoted him. Bui 
here the bifhop was wretchedly n^aken in 
his policy ; for, in a little time, W^S^^ain- 
ed fo much on Henry’s good graces, that he 
not only fupplanted Surry in his favour, but 
Fox in his truft and conhdence. 

The youthful charadlcr of Henry VIII. is 
well known, which was as remarkable foj 
gaity and diffipation, as his maturer years 
were for cruelty and injuflice ; and it feems to 
be upon this bails, that Wolfey began to build 
his fortune; for being admitted to all the royal 
parties of pleafure, he was ever the moil face- 
tious in company, and appeared lludious to 
promote by a thoufand devices that mirth and 
feilivity, which were fofuitableto his mailer’s 
age and inclination. * 

But what greatlyxontributed to fix WoKey 
in the king’s efleem, was, the grand, expedi- 
tion^ which, in the fifth year of his reign, he 
led in perfon agaii^ the kingdom of France. 
He commuted uie whole charge of furnifhing 
and providing that vaft fleet and army to the 
almoner : and Wolfey, though the talk to him 
was new, and to any one mull have been dif* 
flcult, took it upon him without repining, to 
ihew that he would not fcruple his lovereign’t 
commands in any thing, 

Tfle 
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^fhe apparatus was ordered in the com- 
pleateft manner, and the fuccefs of Henry’s 
arms extraordinary : but an emperor of Gcr- 
imany^khaving received pay from, and ferved 
Vnder,^ a king of England ; and the famous 
battle of Guinegate, or Spurs, as it is gene- 
rally called, becaiife the French, in that ac- 
tion, n'!!t(?fe more ufe of their fpurs than their 
fwords ; have rendered the events of this ex- 
pedition too notorious to warrant a repetition 
here : yet we may not omit to mention, that 
Henry having laid feige to, and taken Tour- 
Hay, conferred the bifhopric of that fee on 
Wolfey, as a recompence for his attendance 
on this enterprizc : and that, as foon as his 
majeily retuned to England, after having fet- 
tled all affairs to his fatisfaAion on the conti- 
nent, he further diflinguifhed his favouritCt 
by giving him the bifhopric of Lincoln, juft 
then vacant by the death of Dr. Smith ; whofe 
goods Wolfey found a way to get into his 
hands ; and great part of them, as Cavendiih 
obferves, were employed in furniflung a houfe 
the king beftowed on him, near Bridewell : 
though we find, that not long after this tnanf- 
lation to the arch bifhopric "of York, he re- 
moved from thence to York-howfe, »ow White- 
hall, where he remained to the time of his 
declenfion. 

We have already mentioned Henry’s ex- 
treme love of pleafure, which Wolfey was al- 
ways induftrious to Itimulate ; we dhall, in 
this place, give a defeription of one of the 
fynptuous entertainments he provided for that 
* monarch i 
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monarch ; as it will at once ihew the cardinA’s 
magniHccnce, and the gallantry o* chofc days^ 
fo widely different from what we fee at prefent. 
I have known the king (fays ( avendifW come 
fuddenly to ir.y lord cardinal's houfe inra maik, 
with a doze'n noblemen dreifed like lliepiicrds 
in gold and lilver tilTue, having ^ torch- 
bearers, belides drummers and otn^attend- 
ants a>: inafked, and clothed in fatiin. His 
majefty cji.nie by water, and immediately at 
his landing, feveral cannon, which were 
placed re..oy for the purpofe, being difeharg- 
ed, his en.>inciicy, (who was then fitting ara 
banquet with a f .eat company of gentlemen 
and ladies) as ti H he knew nothing of the 
matter, fentijis : 'bcrlain to know what the 
firing of the git!?. . *ant. Now (fays Caven- 
diili) the order of feafi was as follows : The 
tables were fee in the prefence chamber cover- 
ed i my lord cardinal fitting under a rich 
canopy at the upoe; end, at a table bv him- 
feJf. Thentht re \v(*ve fet a lady dnd a noble- 
man, a gentleman a . id gentlewoman, through 
all the tables ; which order was contrived by 
my»lord Sands, chamberlain to the king, 
and Henry Cui/for.., his majefiy’s comptrol- 
ler. Then wovd was immediately brought the 
cardinal, that feveral noble llrangcrs were ar- 
rived, who, as it was fuppofed, were come 
ambafladois from fonie foreign prince ; upon 
^hich, defiring them to be direftly intro- 
duced ; nhe king and his company entered the 
cbambA- amidll the noife uf drums and flutes, 
nod going by two and two up to the curdind’s 
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fcilt, the whole band faluted him. Then the 
chamberlain, addreiling the cardinal, fald ; 
** Sir, Forafmuch as thefe Grangers cannot 
Ipeajf Englifh, they have deilred me to de- 
clare’unto you, that having underAanding 
** of this your triumphant banquet, and af<» 
fembly ,of fuch a number of fair dames ; 
** they &fdid do no lefs (under the fupporta* 
“ tion of your grace) than view as w'ell their 
incomparable beauties, as accompany them 
** in mum-chance, and after that dance with 
them, fo as to beget their better acquaint- 
^•ance. And furthermore, they require of 
your grace licence to accompliih this caufe 
** of their coming.” To which the cardinal 
anfwered, ** That he was willing, and very 
well content they Ihould do fo.” 

Then the mafleers went, and having faluted 
all the ladies round, a gold cup was uncovered 
by one of them filled with crowns and other 
pieces of money. After which another taking 
out a pair of dice, they played at hazard with 
the la^es, winning from fome, and lofing to 
others ; till tired of that fport, they again 
went towards the cardinal, and pouring down 
their gold, which amounied to above two 
hundred crowns before him ; At all,” cried 
his eminence ; and throwing the dice won it; 
at which, adds Cavendifh, there was great joy. 
Then faid the cardinal to my lord chamber- 
lain, ** I pray you tell thefe gentlemen, that 
** to me it feemeth that there Ihould be« noble- 
man among them, that better deferves to fit 
jp (his place than f, to whom I Ihould glad- 
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ly furrender the fame, according to ftiy 

duty, if 1 knew him.”- Then my lord 
chamberlain addre ITed himfelf to the company 
in French, returned to the cardinal, and faid. 

Sir, they coniefs, that among them^is fucli 
“ a noble perfonage, whom, if your grace can 
‘‘ point out from the reft, he is egntented to 
“ difclofe himfelf, and accept of yovff place.” 
Upon this the cardinal taking good advice, 
went among them ; dt laft, faid he, ** It feem- 
** eth to me that the gentleman with the black 
** beard ftidbld be the one I want.” And with 
that he rofe out of his chair, and oiFered it to 
him : but the cardinal was out ; for the per- 
fou to whom he then offered his chair was Sir 
Edward Neville, a gentleman very genteel 
and well made, who more refembled his 
inajeiry’s perfon than any other in the maik. 
You may be fare this miftakc caufed fome fport. 
The king laughed heariily at the cardinal’s 
being deceiv’d and pulling down his own' 
vizard, and Sir Edward Neville’s^ with much 
good humour, was intreated by the whole 
company to take his place. But he made an- 
fwtr, ** He would firft go and fhift him.” 
And accordingly tetiring into the cardinal^s 
bedchamber, where there was a great fire, and 
every thing laid ready, he put on a magnificent 
habit ; and then coming again into the cham- 
ber with his maikers, who were all new dref- 
fed alfo, he took his feat under the canopy, 
commanding every body to fit ftill, as they 
had done before. During the king’s abfence 
the former fervice had been entii*ely removed, 

and 
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and the table covered a-near with clean per- 
fumed cloathes ; and now ihere was brought 
in a banquet of two hundred difhes : and fe 
<rays Cavendifli) our noble company paiTed 
the ni^t in banquedng and dancing till 
morning. 

It was jibout five years after Wolfey’s en« 
traqce iKto Henry’s fervice, that the duke of 
Norfolk, finding the exchequer almoft ex* 
haufted, was ^ad to refign bis office of trea- 
furer, and retire from court. Fox too, bifliop 
o|'Winchefter, partly overcome by yearb and 
infirmities, ana partly di^ufted at the afcen- 
dant acquired by Wolfey (though we do noi 
find in what the cardinal ever flackened his re* 
fpe£t or afiedion towards his old benefa£lor) 
withdrew himfelf entirely to the care of his 
diocefe. The duke of Suffolk alfo had taken 
offence, that the king, by the favourite’s per- 
fuafion, had refufed to pay a debt, which be 
had contra^ed during his abode in France ; 
and he thenceforth affedled to live in privacy. 
Thefe incidents left Wolfey without a rival, 
and his power over the king became abfolute ; 
though, when Fox, before his retiremdhr, 
warned Henry “ not to ftffer the fervant to 
** be greater than his mafier.” TIfat prince 
replied, ** That he knew well how to retain 
f* ^1 bis fubjefts in obedience.” 

But it was a mafter-firoke of policy in our 
afrjbTul prelate, that while he fecredy direftcd 
alf public councils, he ftill pretende^ji blind 
flibmiffion to the royal will ; by that means 
concealing from his fovereign, whofe impeii- 
C oqs 
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OU8 temper would otherwile have ill brooked 
a direftor* the abfolate power he was giuniag 
.over him. And Henry, in nothing more vio- 
lent than his attachments while Uiey lafted ; 
thoaght he could never fufUciently reward a 
man (b entirely devoted to his plearure and 
fervice. In confequence of this, Wolfey held 
. at one time fuch a multitude of pfBferments; 
as no churchman befides himfelf was ever en- 
dowed with ; he was even fuffered to unite 
with the fee of York, the biftiopricks of Dur- 
ham and Winchefter, with the rich abbey of St, 
Albans ; till the pope obferving the daily plo- 
grcfs he made in the king’s favour, and that 
in fad he governed the nation, became de- 
£rous of engaging fo powerful a minifter in 
the intereft of the apoftolic ftate, and to com- 
plete his exaltation at once, created him a 
cardinal, under the title of St. Cecilia, be- 
yond the river Tyber, 

The grandeur which Wolfey a/Tumed upon 
this new acquiiition of dignity/ is hardly to 
be parallelled ; the fplendor of his equipage, 
and coftlinefi of his apparel, exceeds all oe- 
feription. He caufed his cardinal's hat to be 
borne aloft by a f erfon of rank ; and, when 
he earner to the king’s chapel, would permit 
it to be laid on no place but the altar. A 
prieft, the tailed; and mod comely he could 
find, carried before him a pillar of filver, on 
tbe top\)f which was placed a crofs : but not 
conteift with this parade, to which he thought 
himddf entitled as cardinal, he provided a- 
nother pried of equal fiature and beauty t^who 

marched 
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marched along, beating the crofs of York, 
c%'en in the diocefe of Canterbury ; contrary 
to the antient rule and agreement between 

S hofe rival metroppliuns* The people in- 
leed made merry with the cardinaPs oftenta« 
tlon upon ihls occafion ; and faid they were 
now fenfiblc, that one crofs alone was not 
fuflicient^ibr the expiation of his odences. 
But Warham, chancellor, and archbifliop of 
Canterbury, having frequently remonftrated 
againft this afrront, to no purpofe ; chofe 
father to retire from public employment^ 
tlftin wage an unequal con tell with the haugh- 
tycardinal. He refigned his oiHce of chan- 
cellor therefore, and the feals were im<r 
mediately intrufted to Wolfey. 

The cardinal, while he was only almoner 
to the king, had rendered himfelf extremely 
unpopular, by his fentences in the ftar*cham« 
ber, a moil arbitrary and unconllitutiopal 
court, where he prcfided, and gave every 
thing as hift mailer would have it, mthout 
any refpedl to thejulUceof the caufe. But 
now that he was lord high chancellor of 
England, he made full amends, by difphaiCg- 
ing that great office with ^as penetrating a 
judgment, and as enlarged a knowledge of 
law and equity, as any of his predeceiTors or 
fuccelTors : yet, even then, he was not free 
from the cenfurc of maladminiftration in o- 
ther matters ; which we ihall give the reader 
the moll impartial account that we have 
been able to gather from the (everal authors 
who have mentioned it. 

Ca" 


Cardinal 
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Cardinal Campeggio had been fent a 
legate into England, in order to procure a 
tythe frohi the clergy, for enabling the Pope 
to oppofe the progrefs of the Turks, a dan- 
ger which was real and formidable, to all 
Chriileudom, but had been fo often made ufe 
of to ferve the interctted purpofes of the court 
of Rome, that it had loil: all influett^ on the 
minds of the people; the clergy refufed to 
comply with Leo’s demand ; Campeggio was 
recalled ; and the king defired of the pope, 
that Wolfey, who had been joined in this 
commidion, might alone be invelled wkh 
the legantine power, together with the right 
of viiiting all the clergy, and monafteries ; 
and even with fufpending the whole laws of 
the church during a twelve month* ^ 

This additional honour was no (boner ob* 
tained, than Wolfey made a great diiplay 
of pomp and magnificence. On folemn feaft- 
days he was not contented without faying 
mafs after the manner of the pQpe himfelf i 
he had not only biihops and aobots to ferve 
him,; but even engaged the firtt nobili^ to 
gljfi^him water and a towel ; and Warham 
cj^^ftnate having wrote him a letter, whe» 
Mfijl^jbed himlelf, ** Your loving brother.” 
wSay complained of his prefumption, in 
challenging I'uch an equality : upon Warham*s 
being told however of the otience he had 
given, he mado light of it, faying, ** know 
ye not Jhat this man is drunk with too much 
powerj^’ Bur Wolfey carried the matter much 
farther than vain pomp and oltentaiion. He 

ercAed 
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eredled an office, which he called thele|aiitine 
coDit ; in which, if credit may be giiren to 
lord Her^t, whofe words we make ufe of, 
he exercifed a mofi odious and tyrannical 
jurifdi^ion. He made the judge of it, one 
Allen, a man of fcandaloua lim, whom he 
hithfelft aa cliancellor, had condemned Ibe 
perjury# *This wretch committed all forts of 
npine and extortion : for, making an enquiiy 
into the life of eve^ body, no oimnee efcaped 
cenfure and punifliment, unleft privately 
bought off ; in which people found two ad- 
fUntages ; one, that it coft lefs ; the other, 
that it exempted them from ihame. Thus, 
as the rules of confcimice are in many cafes 
of greater extent than thofe of law, to he 
found means of fearching into their fecret 
corners ; beiides, under this colour, he ar-^ 
rogated a power to call in qQeftion'‘the ex* 
ecutors of wills, and the like. He /ummon* 
ed alio all religious perfons (of what degree 
foerer) before him; who, cafting tkem^ves, 
nr his feet, were grievoufly chided, and ter* 
riSed with expulfioif, till they had com* 
^nded: befides that all Mritual livings 
which fell were conferred pn his creatures. 

No due dared carry to the kingminr con^ 
]>iatni minft tkefe ufiirpatioas of WoiCey^ 
tiH WSraam ventured to do it; Henry lie* 
Affed his ignorance of the whole 
man (fiiid he) is not fo blind eny uAcre lis 
in his own houfe. But do M tn 
*'Welfey, and tell bun» if any thiflg ^ a* 
ihni i» amend it/* A reproof of 
C 3 this 
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this kind was not likely to be minded, and 
in effect only ferved to augment Wolfey's en- 
mity to War ham, whom he had never loved 
iince the dirpuce about ere^ing his erodes ; 
however, one Londen having profecuted the 
legate’s judge in a court of law, and con- 
victed him of malverfation and iniquity, the 
clamour at laft reached the king’s ea^s, who 
rebuked the cardinal fo lharply, that from 
that time he became, if not better, more 
wary than before. 

The cardinal was now building himfelf a 
very magnificent palace at Hampton CourU^ 
whither ibmetimes he retired as well to mark 
the progrefs of the work, as to procure a (hort 
recefs from the fatigues of his bufinefs; which 
at that time was very great, confidering that, 
over and above what immediately related to 
his archbifhoprick, his legantine charaCier, 
and bis place of chancellor, he had all the 
affairs of the nation on his hands ; yet the 
public tranquility was fo well eftabJifted, and 
the general adminiftration of justice, through 
his means, fo exaCt, that eafe and plenty blcft 
thc^land, in a manner unknown for many 
preceeding reigns^ This happy difpofitioo 
at home,* led Henry, in the year 1520, to 
«ve way to the follicitations of Frauds the 
Firft, king of France ; and he confented to 
an intenriew with that monarch, which wjis 
to be between Guiene and Arde ; the kings, 
mutual confent, committing the regulation 
of die eeremonial to the cardinal’s mlities, 
which he difplayed upon that memorable 

occafipn 
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occaiion fo applicably^ as to acquire the ap* 
p]aufe» and receive the congratulation of 
tnoft of the dates of Europe. 

The fenate of Venice in particular, ad- 
dreffed him iii a letter, in which they feli- 
citated him on the fortunate condud of an 
event that required the mod confummate pru- 
dence ; j:he po])e too gave him ver]^ ftroi^g 
tedimonies of his approbation, granting him 
a yearly peniion of 2000 ducats, and condi- 
tuting him pejpetual adminidrator of the 
bidiopric of Badjaos. But it mud be acknow- 
INged, that, during the whole courfe of 
Wolfey’s adminidratipn, his hiendfliip was 
courted by the prouded princes ; nay, even 
the haughty Spaniard condefcended to write 
him a very refpedful epidle, intimating him 
to favour that crown by the acceptance of 3000 
livres per annum; the grant was dated at 
Ghent, June 8, 15179 and the cathcdic king 
diled him in it, f * our mod dear and fpecid 
friend.” • 

By thefe extenfive fubfidies from foreign 
courts, and the unlimitted munificence of his 
own fovereign, who was continually loadjng 
him with fpiritual and teniporal monopolies, 
Wolfey’s income is reported to have Allen 
tittle ihort of the revenues of the crown of 
Bnglpd. This was a circumdance fufficient 
to raife the ambition of a man, naturally fo 
a^pKing as the cardinal, to any height. 

tJpon.the death of pope Leo the Tenth, he 
AooffU of nothing lefi than being 
of Peter's chair; and immedSitely; 

jpatched 
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S atched a fecretaiy with proper inftruAions to 
.ome { at the fame time Writing to the em- 
peror, and the king of France, to affiiie 
tbein, that if be was ele£led fujpreliie Pontiff, 
they fhould meet with fuch mendly and e- 
qnitable treatment as they conld expe£k from 
no other quarter. The former of thefe princes 
i^eed, was bound by promife to afift WoUey 
in procuring the papacy ; which he had re- 
peatedly given him, during a ibort vifit he 
made to the Eng^Hb court, juft before Henry’s 
paftage into France ; but e’Te the megenger 
arrived at Rome, the eleftion was over, aAd 
Adrian, bifliop of Tortofa, who had be» the 
emperor’s tutor, waschofen ; though Wolifey, 
upon different fcrutiniesi had nine, twelve, 
and nineteen voices. 

He was, probably, chagrined at the be- 
tmiourof Cnarles the Fifth, who had openly 
vibrated his word with him ; yet fmothering 
Ms veientment for the prefent, when the em- 
peror made another viht to England, (parriy 
to Mpeafe him,^ whom he feared to have of- 
fended) the cardinal very readily accepted his 
cataufes ; ang on Adrian’s death, which kap- 

S i feme years after, he applied again for 
lesVinterOft, which was pofitively en- 
Mged to him for the nent vacancy: but 
mugh this application was backed bp a re- 
comniendatory letter under Henjy the Eighth’s 
own hand ; am Wolfey knowing the power 
of ^Ithin the eemdave, had tmen care to 
a^^iUirientlywith thateng^ ; his kopci, 
however, of poftcificsoe were a fe^nd 

time 
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tijTie rendered abortive ; chiefly owing to his 
abfence, and hist reliance on the emperor; 
who never intended he fhonld be pope, 
though, in imitation of other potentates, he 
made him feveral handfome allowances ; and 
at different times treated him with the utmoft 
complaifance and diflindion. 

jNotmthftanding, hiflonans are in 
circumfiances extremely divided in the ac- 
counts they give of cardinal Wolfey, there is 
one point concerning him in which they all 
agree, and mention it as the highefi eulogium 
Qfi his charader, that daring his zenith of 
glory, whoever was diflingnibed by any art 
or fcience paid court to him, and none paid 
court in vain. Erafmus, though he was by no 
means an admirer of Wolfey, pays him great 
pmpliments on his generous encouragement 
of learning, he and the learned ; and both 
univerfities, in feveral fpeeches and addreffes, 
publickly acknowledged the ineflimable fla- 
vours which they had received from^ his- boun- 
ty. In Oxford particularly, among many o- 
ther branches of erudition Which he planted 
there, he eftablifhed the firfl tireek profeflbr- 
ihip : but not thinking that a fufficiebt iifark 
of his eftcem, in the yeSr 1525,^ he deter- 
mined to build a college, as a laitmg monu- 
ment of his zeal and gratitude towards, the 
feminary in which he had received bis educa- 
tion ; and having obtained the royd aflent to 
commence his projected foundation,^ the firft 
floneof that magnificent llrufture, thqp 
Cardinal, but now Chriit’s college Ox^lv 
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was laid, with a fuperfcription in honour 
of the founder ; the cardinal at the fame time 
building a grammar fchool at Ipfwich, the 
place ofhis nativity to qualify young icholars 
for admittance to it. 

But in the profecution of thcde fchemcs he 
flruck upon a rock, which had like to fliatter 
him to pieces ; for having rmfed his^college 
on the fcite of a priory, difTolved and given 
him by the king for that pnrpofe ; he alfo 
procured authority to fupprefs feveral mona- 
fleries in different parts of the kingdom, in 
order to fupport his new fociety. Indeed the 
pope’s bulls, which were fent over to con* 
£rm thefe grants, had often been a fanAion 
for committing much greater offences ; how- 
ever, his feiaing upon the revenues of religi- 
ous houfes, was looked upon as facrilegcs 
the kbg for the firft time openly approv- 
ing the difcontent of the people againft him, 
feveral fatires were publifhed, reflefting on 
Woifey’s conduct. However, it ckiCs not ap- 
pear that he thought it worth his while to 
enquire after any of the authors, notwith- 
fta^ding Skelton, the poet laureat, was fb 
apprehenfive on ap^ount of fome fcurrilous 
verfes of his writing, that he took refuge in 
the fanAuary, to avoid the cardinal’s refent- 
ment. 

But we are now come to a period of 
Woifey’s life, from whence we are obliged to 
look baok* in order to account fbr the amas- 
ing diange which lately appeared in his for* 
liioes. The reader is to know then, that in 

the 
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the year igzis a ypuog lady was ifttreduc^ 
at die Engliih court* the daagher of Sir 
Thomas Bailee ; who having formerly 
in the fervke of the queen of France* Heery’s 
fiiler* was received by queen Catherine as 
one of her maids of honour. It is faid* the 
king no fooner &w her* than he was fl^dc 
with her beau^ ; however* his pafficm lay 
concealed for (ome time* and was hrft dif* 
covered by the following accident. 

The ca^inal of York’s revenue* and man- 
ner of living, in all refpe^ls* equalled the 
itate of a fovereign prince. His houlDiold 
confided of eight hundred perfons* many of 
whom were knights and gentlemen* and even 
fome of the nomlity fixed their children in 
his family* as a place of education* fuffering 
them to bear ofiices as his domefiics. Amoag 
thefe was the earl of Northumberlaad*.'wheae 
foa* the lord Piercy* frequently attending^ 
cardinal to court, had there an oppoftnnity 
of Gonverfiiig with the ladies: and he ad- 
4 teifod Mrs. Bullen in particular* with ib 
miich perfuafive eloquence* that in the end 
h^ gained her affeAkms* and they were, pri- 
vately aiSanced to each oilier. Yet was not 
their amour copdufied fo fecretly but it came 
to the king’s ears ; the violence of his temper 
luimediately broke out ; he ordmd WohTey 
to fend for the earl of NorAumbOrland ; and 
the young nobleman being foverriy rebuked 
by his fa&er for the indifcretien he bad been 
gmity of* the affair end'<^ in a formal Siffola- 
tituirof Ac contraA; the marriage of lord 

Piercy 
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Piercy to a daughter of the earl of Shrewiber- 
ry’s ; and the (Sfuiidion of Anne Bullen from 
court to her relations in the country. But 
the impetuofity of the king’s paflion daily in- 
creaiing* he could not long bear her out of his 
fight; ihe was therefore recalled from her 
baniihment, the following year : before that 
event a remarkable circumftance hftppened, 
which, as it gave rife to the fubfequent pro- 
ceedings in relation to the divorce, and was 
what opened the way to cardinal Wolfey’s 
ruin, we mull not pafs over in filence. ^ 
In the year 1527, ambafladors came from 
France in order to conclude feveral treaties 
between Henry, and the French king; one 
of which was, that Francis, or his ion the 
duke of Orleans, Aiould efpoufe the princefs 
Mary, Henry’s eldeil daughter; the com- 
miffioners met feveral times, and adjufted all 
points to mutual fatisfaAion ; but in pro- 
ceeding upon this article, fome difpute arofe. 
The biihop of Tarbce, one of* the French 
king’s plenipotentiaries faid, he could hot 
** help having fome doubts about the princefs 
***Mary’s legitimacy, on account of her being 
the daughter of queen Catherine, who had 
** formetly been married to prince Arthur:” 
and in fhort, he gave broad hints, that the 
king had committed an unlawful a& in mar* 
rying his brother’s widow : whether this ob- 
je£Uon was ftarted by previous agreement, in 
. order \o ferve the king’s fecret purpofes, we 
canndl fay ; however, it is certain he made 
a handle cf.it, to excufe his after proceedings ; 
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and from this time openly avowing his aiFec- 
tions to Anne BuUen ; the courtiers worihip- 
ped her as the rifing fun, through whofc in- 
fluence alone, the royal favour was to be 
raifed and cultivated. 

Wolfey could not be blind to the progrefs 
|his fair favourite was making in bis malier^s 
heart j though in all probability he at iirft 
thought the king meant no more than to have 
an intrigue with her, with refpeft to which 
kind of intercourfe, it is well known, his 
eminency entertained not the moil evangelical 
notions ; he bowed with the croud therefore, 
and left nothing untried that might engage 
the new miftrefs to his intereft ; but when he 
found by fome words his majefty let fall, that 
not bciifg able to obtain the favours he fought , 
from her, on any other terms than thofe of 
wedlock, he was determined at all events to 
pay down the price fhe exa£ied ; there was 
no argument, polTible to divert the king from 
his intention, that the cardinal did not ufc ; 
nay, he often repeated his prayers and in- 
treatics on his knees ; but his zeal was far 
from being picafing to Henry, who could nbt 
bear any thir«g like rcftraint ; and^this op- 
pofition to her advancement, xnay alfo ac- 
count for the 111 will Anne Bullen afterwards 
bore the cardinal : notwithflanding, u|)on 
her fecond appearance in the royal family, 
file for fome time carried it very fairly tjpwaroa 
him i and wrote him feveral kind aed re«> 
fpeflfj^I letters, which are yet to be feen un- 
der her own hand. 

D It 
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It is not to be wondered at» that the card!** 
naps fee ret enemies at court, Hiould lay hold 
on fo favourable an opportunity as this ap* 
peared, to undermine a man, they dare not 
attempt to belt down ; for it was dangerous 
meddling with Henry, where his prepofTeffions 
were to be removed : they fought Anne Bul- 
len^ therefore, (whofe averAon to Wolfey they 
were not unacquainted with) as the propereR 
engine to work with : and an occafion offerine 
fliortly after, to remove the minifter at a di^ 
tance from the king, they took care to im- 
prove that advantage as the moft neceftary 
meafure for promoting the fuccefs of their 
defigns. In the year 1527 the wars in Italy 
had been carried to great extremity, the 
of Rome was facked oy German fol^'ers, and 
Clement the Vfith 'was aflually in captivity 
to the emperor ; both Henry and his premier 
exprefTed great uneaAnefs at this difafter, and 
the cardinal, during his feat at the helm, hav- 
ing diftingttiihed himfelf in fe/eral embaAies 
to foreign princes, his foes in the council pro- 
pofed, that he ihould be fent ambalTador at 
prefent critical juncture, in order to in- 
duce the court of France to mediate for the 
pope’s veleafe, as well as to fettle fome other 
matters, more immediately relative to the ftate 
of the nation. 

Whether Wolfey was aware of the plot laid 

S kinft him, is not certain ; he had undoubt • 
y an eager defire to ferve the Roman pon- 
tiff; tind perhaps thought himfelf too Armly 
rivited in his maAer’s eiteem, to be ihaken 

by 
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by the cabals of a fa^Ion. Be this as it wil!, 
on the 11th of July he left London, with a 
numerous and fplendid retinae ; the furniture 
of the mule 011 which he himfelf rode, being 
richly embroidered with bits and ftirrups of 
mafTy gold. But to give a circiimftandal ac- 
count cf this tranfa^iioti, would aiFord very 
little entertainment to the reader, who may 
find it at‘ large in all our Englilh hillorics : 
we (hall only fay therefore, th.'it the cardinal 
at this time concluded a moll advantageous 
treaty with France ; that he was entertained 
on the Continent with a magnificence hardly 
to be parallelled ; and that having (laid on 
his ambafly about two months, he returned 
home, where, in fpight of the endeavours of 
his enenries in his ^(ence, he was received 
by tfie king wdth the warmed marks of lovfe 
and approbation. 

After this ambaiTy, the king’s attachment 
to him feeme^d to increafe ; for, befides ac- 
knowledging the great fervice the cardinal 
had done in that anair, in a letter under the 
royal hand and feal, he was pleafed to ap- 
point a public thankfgiving on the occafiorfy 
goiag himfelf with his queeif, and great num- 
bers of the nobility and gentry, to St*. Paul’s 
church ; and afterwards in grand proceifioii. 
to dine with the cardinal. Jt was in confe- 
quer.ee of this ambaffy alfo, tliat he bedewed 
Wolfey the rich bi(hopric of Wincheder ; and 
on the (icknefs of Clement the Vllt^ the 
legate (^dcavouring a third time for the trip- 
pie crown, he bacl-ed him fo drenuouily, 
D 2 that 
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that there is hardly any doubt tc be made of 
the king’s ferious inclination to raife him to 
the popedom ; and had not his holiuefs^ un- 
e;cpecledJy, recovered, it is highly probable 
that the cardinal of York, would at this time 
have enjoyed the objeft of his wifl.es. 

In the fame year that Wclfey had pafled 
into France, and not many weeks after his 
leaving that kingdom, the French king fent 
ambafladors to Henry, in order to ratify the 
treaties made between the two crowns. On 
this occafion, Wolfey took upon him to re- 
gulate the reception given to the foreigners, 
and certainly, if v/e may credit the report of 
^ perfon, who was an eye-witnefs to all that 
pafled during their flay in England, thefe 
ambafladors were entertained with a«cofl and 
fumptt'oufnefs utterly unknown to modern 
times ; banquets, balls, tournaments, diflin- 
guifiied every day : but as we begun the car- 
dinal’s life with giving a defeription of one 
of his fplendid feafls, we ihall here, for the 
fame reafons, deferibe another, being one of 
the lall efforts of his magnificence and hofpi- 
ts^ity. It was given to the ambaffadors of 
Francis the Firfl* at Hampton court ; and the 
cardinal bavin. > commanded his purveyors to 
fparc no cxpcncc or pains, the appointed day 
being come, the company aflembied about 
noon, from which time, till that r f fupper, 
they hunted in one of the king’s parks, 
w ithinithree miles of Hampton ; on their rc- 
turn,*which was not till evening, every per- 
fon was conveyed to a diffcieni upai^mcni, 

each 
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each being farnifhed with fire and wine ; and 
no lefs than two hundred and eighty beds in 
the whole, where they fi^ed till they were 
i'ummoned to the banqueting rooms. 

Thefe were all let out in a very fplendid 
manner, being hung with cloth of gold and 
iilver, and having rich ludres defeending 
from the ceilings, with large fconces of iilver, 
guilt with gold, and filled with wax lights, 
which were fixed againil the walls. But the 
prefence chamber exceeded all the reft ; where 
lyas fixed a fumptuous canopy, under which 
wui the table placed by itfelf for the cardinal ; 
here were the greaf houiFets and fide- boards 
loaded with gold and filver plate, which call 
fttch a brightnefs by the reflection of the ta^ 
pers, as was quite aftoniihing; here alio the 

f entlemen of the cardinaPs houftiouid, richly 
refled, waited to ferve, and all things thus 
prepared, the trumpets being founded, the 
guefts came in to fupper; which confifled of 
fuch abundance, both of diflerent meats and 
cookery, as furprifed theFrer.iCh ambafTadors, 
who were fo charmed wdth the fplendor of 
what they faw, and' the fweetnefs of <hc 
mufic they heard playincf on every fide of 
them, that they feemed wrapt (fays Cavendilh) 
in heavenly paradife. 

Now all this time the cardinal wa9 abfent; 
but on the appearance of the fecend courfc, 
he fuddenly came in among them booted and 
fparred ; all the company attemptedPto rife : 
but eminency defiring they woulid keep 
theii places, he fat down at his own table in. 

D j bjLs. 
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fcis riding drefs, as he was, and grew as merry 
and agreeable he ever had been known in 
his life. This ieaond courfc (Cavendiili ob« 
ferves) mull have been the fineft thing the 
Frenchmen ever faw ; but the rarefl curioiity 
in it (adds he) at which they all wondered, 
and indeed was worthy of wonder, were 
caftles, with images in the fame, like Sc. 
Paul’s church for the model of it, where were 
beafts, birds, fowls, perfonages moll excel- 
lently made, fome fighting with fwords, 
fome with guns, others with crofs-bow^, 
fome dancing with ladies, fome on liorfcback 
with compleat armour, juftling with long and 
fharp fpears, and many other llrange devices, 
which 1 cannot deferibe. ^niongd all I 
noted, there was a chefs board, nrade of 
fpicc-plate, with men of the fame, and of 
good proportion. And becaufe the French- 
men are 'very expert at that fport, my lord 
cardinal gave that fame to a hrench gentle- 
man, commanding that thej-e fliculd be made 
a good cafe to convey the lame into his 
country. 

Then the cardinal called for a great gold 
cup filled with witfe ; and pulling off his cap, 
faid, ^^'Jdrink a health to the king my fove- 
reign, and next unto the king your maflcr.’* 
And when'he had taken a hearty draught, he 
defired the principal ambafTador to pledge 
him. And fo all the lords pledged the health 
in ordcA Thus was the night fpent in great 
harmony and good humour, till many ^ the 
company were obliged to be led lo iheir Kds ; 

and 
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and the next day having ftayed to dine with 
the cardinal, the nmbaffadors departed to- 
wards Windfor, where they were treated, be- - 
fore their going into their own country, in a 
manner ftill more magnificent, by the king. 

But there is nothing that more plainly flievvs 
the.good termfi on which Wolfey was with his 
mafter, after his laft return out of France, 
than the frequent vifits Henry paid him at hi» 
palace at Hampton-court ; which, in the 
year 152S, was completely hnifhed, and ele- 
gantly furnifhed. His majefty was greatly 
taken both with the fltuation, and beauty of 
the edifice: upon this Wolfey very generoufly 
made him a prefeiit of it ; and the king, high- 
ly plcafed with the gift, gave him in return 
his ro}%l palace at Richmond. However, the 
cardinal, for the little time he remained in 
power after this, chofc Edier-placc, one of 
the houfes belonging to the fee of Winchefter, 
for his congtry-refidence, which he caufed to 
be repaired and beautified. 

Thus we have conducted Wolfey from his 
birfli, to the utmofl fummit of his fortune ; 
we mull now follow him again down the Wll, 
in which, as it generally^ appensj his pro- 
grefs was much more rapid than in going up^ 
even expeditious as his afeent was. 

“ Queen Catherine’s years adding to her 
** temper, which was naturally grave, was 
** now^ become more diiiafteful thaij ever to 
king Henry ; his pafTion for Ann^Bullen 
** tocu who finding the love he had for her, 
managed her attraftions with the utmoil arc 

i# of 
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of coquetry^ was greatly augmented ; fb 
that fliiduating between the thoughts of a 
miftrefs and a wife, Henry was fo entangled, 
** that, rather than be difappointed of the 
one, he refolvcd to rid himfelf of the o- 
•* then” Cardinal Wolfey faw it was in vain 
to put this notion out of his head ; not care^ 
ing therefore to engage too far in fo weighty 
a buiinefs alone, he, wifch the king’s pei- 
miflion, by his own legaiuine authority, ilTued 
writs to fiimmon all the biihops, with the 
Jtioft learned men of both univerfiiies, to co;.- 
fult on his majefly’s cafe ; but thefe coun- 
fellors thinking the point too nice for them 
to determine, in the end the pope was appli- 
ed to, who, in compliance with the king’s 
requeii, fent cardinal Campeggio into Eng- 
land, that he might, in conjun^ion with 
Wolfey, fit in judgment, and decide whether 
Henry’s marriage with Catherine was lawful 
or not. ' But firft, the king called an aflem- 
bly of all the great men in the kingdom, both 
fpiritual and temporal, befides others of in- 
ferior degree, and made them a fpeech, in 
wlfich he endeavoured to account for andex- 
cuie the proceediifgs he w'as going upon, lay- 
ing the great llrefs upon confciencc, and the 
.dreadful horrors of mind he had fuifered ever 
iince the French amhailadors had qucllioned 
the lady Mary’s legitimacy, which made him 
fearth^ a marriage with his brother’s relift 
was divine law prohibited : however, he 
faid, he fubmitted every thing to the w^dom 
of the pope’s legates, then arrived in London, 
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who were authorized by his holinefs to deter- 
mine this important caufe ; and the meafurcf 
he was already determined to take being thus 
artfully prepared, the legantinc court was 
opened on the 2 ill of June following. 

But the circumilances of this famous trial 
are well known. The queen bein^ a woman 
of a refolute mind, proteiled againit the le- 
gates, as incompetent judges ; (he appealed 
to the king for her conjugal £delity; went 
out of court, and would never return to it 
^ore. The legates went on according to the 
forms of law, though the queen appealed 
from them to the pope, and excepted both to 
the place, to the judges, and her lawyers. 
The king would not fuiFcr the caufe to be re- 
move^ to Rome, and Campeggio left Eng- 
land. But thefe accidents fell in a regular 
feries ; and many attempts were made to bring 
the queen to an eaiy compliance with his 
majefty’s pleafure, though in vain; from 
hence it fallowed, that the public was diyj^ 
ed ; fome pitied Henry, but more had com- 
panion for Catherine : and as Wolfey had 
now brought himfclf by his pride into unjver- 
fal odium with the people while the abettors 
of the divorce charged all the clibcultles laid 
in its way to his artifice ; the partizans on 
the other Jide w'cre as unanimous in condemn- 
ing him, for prompting his mafter to fo inif 
quirous a picxe of violence: but of this'4all 
charge the cardinal fully cleared hiRifelf, by 
calling on king Henry, in open tourt, to 
wiideis to his innocence ; when the king de- 

clared^ 
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c]ared» he had always advifed him againft 
it> which indeed he might do with a fafe con- 
fcier.ce ; and for that reafon he was jealous 
of Wolfey’s being a fccret mover in the pro- 
tradion of the caufe; for which he configned 
him to deilrudlion : Fiihcr and Ridley, two 
eminent bifhops, being brought to the block 
principally on the fame account. 

Indeed it was apparent, on the breaking up 
of the court, that Wolfey had nothing favour- 
able to expeft from that quarter ; for the 
duke of Suffolk, by the king’s direftion,, 
coming towards the bench where Wolfey and 
Campeggio fat, he cried, with a haughty 
tone and furious countenance, ** It was never 
thus in England till we had cardinals among 
To which the cardinal of York fobcrly 
replied ; ** Sir, of all men in this realm you 
have the leaft cahfe to difpraife cardinals ; 
for if I, poor cardinal, had not been, you 
fhoold not at this prefent have had a head up- 
on your Ihoulders.” We muft obferve in this 
place, that what greatly tended to render 
Wolfey fo hateful to the nobility, was the 
part|hc had afted in the year 1 5 2 1 , in regard 
to the duke of Buckingham, the firft noble- 
man for fafhily and fortune in the kingdom ; 
who having been fo unhappy as to drop fome 
expreffions reflefling on tJic minifter’s con- 
duct, was never left till he had paid for his 
indiferetion at the expence of his life, being 
executed Tower-hill on the 17 th of May, 
for a criftie trumped up againft him purely to 
fatisfy the malice of his haughty and revenge- 
ful euemy. But, 
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But, to return to the king ; on the avoca* 
tion of his caufe to Rome, he was not only 
enrages, but afflidted : and Hall, Stow, Ra- 
pin, and Burnet, affirm, that he refolved on 
aprogrefs into the country, thereby todifpel 
his melancholy : for that end he fet out, at- 
tended his royal retinue ; and coming to 
Grafton in Northamptonfhire, he was there 
attended by Wolfey and Campeggio, the lat- 
ter of which came to take his leave before he 
returned into Italy. This was on a Sunday ; 
i|ind there were many wagers laid among the 
courtiers, that the king would not fpeak to 
the cardinal of York. But here his foes were 
difappointed : the king not only fpoke to 
him, but received him with a fmiling coun- 
tenance : and having talked to him fome time 
a/ide at the window, he faid, ** Go to vour 
dinner, and take my lord cardinal to Keep 
you company, and after dinner I will talk 
with you farther.” With which words Henry 
retired to*dine with Anne Bullen, who was 
with him in his progrefs, and the cardinals 
iat down at a table prepared in the prefence- 
chamber for them, and other lords. There 
is fpmethin^ curious in ahe account wnich 
Cavendilh gives us, from one of die perfon^ 
who waited at table, of the king and his 
snifirefs’s difcourfe at dinner ; it referred to 
Wolfey ; and Anne Bullen being as angry as 
Ae durft at the king’s gracious behaviour to 
him, ihe (aid, ** Sir, Is it not a marvellous 
thing, to fee into what great debt and danger 
he hath brought you with all your fulgeAs V* 

. How 
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How fo, replied the king. Forfooth, faid 
fhe, there is not a man in all yout whole 
realm of England to whom he hath^ot in- 
debted yx)u. Which words (he fpoke, be- 
caufe the king had formerly, through the 
cardinal’s advice, raifed money on the people 
by way of loan, which had been a very un- 
popular meafurc ; but the king exculpated 
his miniiler, by faying, “Well, well, for 
that matter there was no blame in him ; for 
1 know it better th n you, or any elfe.” N\v, 
but (cried the lady) beiidcs that, what e??- 
ploits hath he wrought in feveral parts of 
this realm ? There is nei^er a nobleman, but, 
if he had done as much as he hath done, were 
well worthy to lofe his head; nay, if iny 
lord of Norfolk, my lord of SufFolk,*or m> 
father, had done much lefs, they Ihould have 
loil their heads ere this, “ Then I perceive 
(faid the king) you arc none of my lord car- 
dinal’s friend:’.” Why, Sir, (ai\fwercd ftie) 
1 have no caufe, nor any ihiJt love you ; no 
more hath your grace, if you did well coa- 
fider his indirect and unlawful doings. D«r- 
ingtthis convcrfaiioPi in the king’s chamber 
the cardinal was fict treated with much le/s 
afperity 6y the duke of Norfolk without; fo 
that every hand appeared ready to'pull down 
a fal]in|[ favourite, though the king confulted 
with him four hours that fame ct'eiiinjg, 
which vexed many ; but, at night, when the 
cardina|*^s fervants came to prepare a lodging 
for him, they were told there was no room ; 
Co th^ his entinency was obliged to lie at the 

houfe 
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houfe of one Mr. Empllon, at fornc^iiilance 
in the a)untry ; and in the morning, when 
he camSto court «'(tho’ he had his majeily*s 
cominana to attend him over night) he I'oufid 
the king juli ready to mount his horfe, w'ho, 
without taking any further notice, coldly or- 
dered him to confulc with the lords of the 
council. This was contrived by Anne Bulien, 
V ho rode out with the king; '«nd in order to 
^r**vt’nt his inajelly’s return before the c^r- 
c.i' i! went away, ilie took care to provide an 
riaininerit for him at Hanwell-park. 

I hc king had no Iboner left Wolfey in this 
abrupt manner, th m the cardinal faw there 
an end of all ; but he was too wife loe>r- 
poil himfclf to tlic raillery of the courtiers, 
*■ / appaarinj; liumbied or terrified at his ap- 
f roaching dilgra*^ c Immediately after dinner 
i:c let out with hiscullcgue for London, from 
whence, in a few' days, Campeggio took his 
; urncy to Rome. But a leporc prevailing, 
in his baggage he had concealed, and 
carrying off, a confiderable treafure be- 
'^onging to the cardinal of York, the cuftom- 
houfe officers, by the king’s order, llopt hip 
at Dover, and made fo thorough a fearen, 
that the legate complained of the inffllt offer- 
ed his character, though to no other purpofe 
than to receive a rebuke from the king, for 
daring to affume any charafler in his domini- 
ons, without his particular licence ; fo that 
the Italian prelate was glad to get ofl^nmo- 
lefled at any rate : as for Wolfey, thoifgh he 
had the king’s commiffion for ading as legate 
VoL. 1 . £ ia 
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in Ln viand, that was afterwards brought a- 
gainfi him, among a number of other. ciimcs. 
Very little belter founded ; and fiich the 
hing's cjigernefs to begin with him, that he 
liiid fcarce patience to wait till Campeggio 
fet fail. 

Ft was now term-time, and VVoIfcy, the tirft 
day, went to the court of chancery, in his 
ufual Hate, but after that, never fat there 
more. On the i8th of Oftober 1529, the 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk came to his 
houfe at Wellminfler, and in the king’s nam^, 
demanded the great feal : at the fame time, 
letting him knovv, that he fliould immediately 
depart to his feat at Elher. However, he told 
their lordfhips, that he held the place of chan- 
cellor by patent for life ; and that as he had 
received the feal from his majefty’s own 
hands, into thofe alone he would deliver it. 
The noblemen were extremely ofFcmk'd at 
this refufal, but tlie chancellor was poiitive : 
however, the dukes coming again the next 
day, with a peremptory command to the car- 
dinal, to obey his majefly without the leall; 
de^iur, he at lail confented ; though not 
without feme tartt refleflions on their graces 
condudl, Svho, with good grounds, were fuf- 
peded to have a great hand in his ruin. 

The fatal bufincfs being thus commenced, 
the cardinal proceeded with great coldnefs and 
fubmiflion ; he called all his othcers liefore 
him, aitl had an immediate inventory taken 
of ever^ thing he was worth; and the feveral 
moveables being brought out and fet in a 

great 
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great gallery, and the chamber adjoiiiin.^, 
Se jk{Lthem all for tlie king, ludccd his 
treafurjrefembled that ofan Eaftern nior/rirch, 
rather Rian an European fubjedt; for, in the 
iiril place, there were fet in the gallery Icveral 
tables, on which were piled an infinice variety 
of rich ftuffs, with cloths and filks of all co- 
lours and manufactures; there were a thou- 
fand pieces of hclland ; and a!) the hangings 
of his great rooms, were gold and f:lver arra: .; 
Wth theiiioft magniheent robes and coats, that 
m had bought for the ufe of his two colleges 
at Oxford and Tpfwich : but thefe were tribes 
to what was to be feen in his chambers: 
there were fet very large tables, wholly co- 
vered with plate, a great part of wliich was 
folid gold, all the rell of his goods and fur- 
niture bearing an equal proportion ; fo that 
it is not improbable that his known opulence 
was no fmall inducement to the. periecution 
againft him. All things thus fettled, he pre- 
pared to withdraw to Eiher ; but juft as he 
was going, Sir William Gafeoigne, his rrea- 
furer, came up, and told him, it was rumour- 
ed abroad, that he was to go directly to ^he 
Tower: to which the cardinal replied, with 
fome diflatisfailion at Sir William’s <frcdulity, 
and unkindnefs, in telling him every light 
ffory, aciding “ that he had done nothing to 
deftrve imprifonment, but, having receiv- 
** ed ail he pofll-ifed of the king, it was but 
rcHfonable he (hould return it to him 
** apain.” * 
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He then took boat, having with him moil; 
of his fervants, with feme furniture pro- 
vilions, and direftedhis courfe toward^Putney. 
Upon this occaiion the Thames was croud^ 
with fpeflators on both fidcs, and a Taft num- 
ber of boats appeared on the river, in hopes 
of feeing the cardinal carried to the Tower ; 
and it is alxnoft incredible to tell what joy the 
common people exprefled, on that occafion, 
who in profperity followed him with applauf^ 
ard bleiTings* Being landed at Putney, hj 
immediately mounted his mule, his fervaj>*kS 
and attendants being on horfcback ; but he 
was fcarce got to the foot of the hill, on the 
pther fide of the town, when he was overtaken 
by Sir John Norris, one of the gentlemen of 
the bed-chamber, who difmounted hk horfe, 
and faluting his eminence in his majefty’s 
name, told him ** he w-as fent exprefs to af- 
** iure him, that he was as much in the king’s 
** favour as ever ; that this difgracc was onl]^ 
** to ferve a turn, and pleafe fomc fort of peo- 
pie ; bidding him be of good courage, for, 
as his majefty was able, fo he was willing, 
**ito make up all his lofles.” The cardinal 
being furprized &t this joyful news, direiftty 
got ^ liis mule, and falling upon his knees 
in the dirty highway, he betrayed an extra- 
vagance of tranfport at the appearance of re^ 
turning to favour, quite unbecoming a man; 
he pulled off his hat, pralfed the king's good- 
nels, embraced Sir John Norris over and 
over; after which, being again niounteii, 
and riding towards Eflier, as they converied 

on 
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on the way, Norris pulled out a gold ring fet 
wit h^a v ery rich ftone, which he prefen ted to 
the caTtinal in the king’s name, in token of 
his recflirered friendihip ; and Wolfey, in re- 
turn, taking a gold crofs from about his 
neck, in which a piece of the Holy Crofs, 
(as it was faid) was inclofed, bellowed it on 
Sir^ohn, as a perpetual remembrance of his 
fervice. l‘hen, bethinking himfelf of what 
would be acceptable to the king, he fent him 
^is fool. Patch, whom lix of his talleil yco- 
l^en were fcarce able to con dud, fo great a 
reludance he had to part v\'ith his old mailer, 
but with this prefent the lung appeared very 
much pleafed. 

But after all thefe great promifes from the 
king, jt appears that nothing was meant by 
them; for the cardinal no fooner reached his 
retreat, than he was intircly negledeJ, being 
fulFered to continue there three weeks without 
either beds, tablecloths, or diihes to eat his 
meat upon f neither had he money to buy any ; 
fo that he mull infallibly have periihed, had il 
not been for the fuppHes the country people? 
fent to him. In thefe fad circumllances his fe* 
cretary one day told him« that hcouvh^in 
confcience to conlider him and his other fer- 
vants, who had never forfook him, in weal or 
woe, Alas ! Tom,” faid the cardinal, “ yoa 
“ know I have nothing to give you nor ihem ; 
** which makes me both aBiamed and forry/’ 
After which, by his fecrctary’s advice^borrow- 
ing fome money of his chaplains, jfiany of 
whom he had preferred to great benefices, he 
E 3 had 
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Jiad all his fervants called up before him, and 
btholdirg them for foxne time vwith grf.^^T?en- 
dernefs, wJiHft his filence, and the ujirs that 
ran down his cheeks, teltilied his im^ard af- 
iii«'illon ; at length, perceiving his fervants- 
alfo weep very pJentifully, he made them a 
Jiioft mcviirr fpeech ; in which he lamcj^tcd 
that he h?.tc not done fo mcch for them, in his 
profperity, a.; he might have dene ; tho’ he 
t.xcufcd hiinlcif by the gre;a promptr.efs that 
liicre might be in peepie, to fay, there was 
no office would efoape the rapacity of th., 
cardinal : he then deplored his prefent firua- 
tion, which had left him liOthin;- but the bare 
cloathes upon his back, lb that he was with- 
out any means of acknowledging their fer- 
vices : however, he thanked them all heartily^ 
and giving them thdr wages, and hi» bleffing, 
told them they had better provide for them- 
ielves. After this moft of his fervants left 
him, -except Cavendifh, who flayed about his 
perfbn, and Cromwell, who went lo London, 
to take care of his affairs there. 

It was now the cardinal began to find cur, 
Infpiteof fpecious pretences, how little, in 
reality, the king^was his friend; for, from 
the vjgordus j)roceedings commenced again ft 
hu^ 9t law. It was apparent that his majefly 
refilved to have him at his mercy, upon the 
ftatut^ of premunirc, though it appeared to 
every one, that, to Jet the law loofe upon 
him, wOtild be the greatefl injuitice, in as 
much af he was authon?.ed by the king to ex- 
ecute his legantine commiffion i yet, at the 

impor- 
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importanity of feveral lords of the coiinciL 
he d^Hned pleading to the information ex* 
hibiteSlgainft him, and threiv himielf entire* 
ly on tMe king’s mercy, who, he faid had a 
con fcie nee to judge and underAand how far 
he merited punifhment for the matter alledged 
agajnft him rhen judgment was iigned* 
However, he received affurances from Henry, 
that he would not proceed to the utmoll rigour 
^of the law, and foon after he had part of his 
^oods given to him, and obtained a prote£lion 
om the king ; but Aill diligent enquiry was 
making after all his eftate and eA'cdls, and 
whenever any was found, they were im- 
mediately confifeated to his majclly’a ufe. 

It feems to us a hard matter to reconcile the 
dlffereQt parts of Henry’s behaviour in dif- 
carding his miniAer; he found he was no 
longer his creature, perhaps, and therefore he 
cea^d to be his favourite : and yet he feems 
to have been aAiamed of the part he was a£t* 
ing againA t man whom he once fo highly fa- 
voured, by letting him down with a ieeming 
reludtance, and qualifying every Aep he fell 
with fome of pretended tenderneis and 
compalHon. Thus in the parliament whikh 
was'called on the third of November, after 
Wolfey’s difgrace, when the lords exhibited 
four and forty articles of impeachment againit 
him, and the bill (through the management 
of the cardinal’s fecretary) was rejected in the 
lower houfe, the king exprefled grejit (atif- 
fa^ion at it ; and indeed all the articles were 
bttilt on lb weak, and numy of t}»em npon lb 
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unjiiH:, a foundation, that my lord Herbert 
might well fay, no miniiler was ever di(p^;|ced 
widi lefs to alledge againlt him. InLume of 
thefe articles it was made a capital ol^nce to 
have done feveral things which he did by the 
king's exprefs command, and under his 
licence ; while others carried an air of ndi- 
culoufnefs and abfurdity : and even chofe 
which bore the bed face, contained, at the 
uemod, but trifles, and errors rather thaUj 
crimes. But though this ill-fupported charge " 
fell to the ground ; nay, though the king, 
one of his relenting tits, granted him the mod 
ample pardon for all crimes which he might 
be fuppofed to have committed againd the 
crown, that ever king granted a fubjed ; the 
cardinal’s ill fortune dill continued to^purfue 
him with accumulated rigor; nor wo^uld his 
hard-hearted mader be fatisfled, while he had 
any thing left, that it was poffible to wring 
from- him. 

Henry infided upon his figning areflgnati- 
on of York-houfe, and he was obliged to 
do it. He alfo forced him to make oyer by 
deed of gift the revenues of the bifhoprick of 
Wincheder, and^ after all, would not fo 
much as 4 >ay his debts, nor allow him fufli- 
cient to fubfid upon ; fo that, with one vcx<« 
ation or other, Wolfey was at length quite 
harrafled out, and he fell dangeroufly ill of a 
violent fever. But the cardinal’s indifpoii- 
tion wa^ no fooner mentioned at court, than 
the kii^ exprefled the greated concern and 
nneafinefsi ^e declared he would not loie 
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bim fer twenty thoufand pounds ; ordered 
onemC^lfiis own phyficians to attend him ; and 
being ^Id, that nothing was fo likely to pro- 
mote arrecovery^ as feme mark of favour from 
the royal hand, he not only fent him a ring 
wifh his own pi£lure in it, from himfelf, but 
ma)if Anne Bullen take the gold etwee f/om 
her fide, and, with many obliging expreflions, 
entreated the cardinal’s acceptance of it, as 
a token of her efteem and afFeflion. Yet 
wolfey was no fooner up again, than thepro- 
^e£l grew as gloomy as ever : the king dif- 
folved both his collern, though in the hum- 
bled and mod earnett manner he befought him 
to fpare them : and the cardinal having, in 
his profperity, at a great expence, built him- 
felf a tomb, which was not finidied at the 
time of his fall, his majedy feized that too; 
nor would he prevailed on to reftore it» 
though his old favourite begged it of him in 
the moving term of a burying place, which, 
** on account of his great heavinefs, he faid, 
he was foon likely to want.” However, 
the king was not fo indexible to all his re- 
queds ; for the cardinal reprefenting about 
this time, that the air of Bfher was very pre- 
judicial CO his conditttcion, he was iidmediate- 
iy permitted to remove to Richmond, and a 
fum of money was idiied from the Treafury to 
make his circumdances a little more eafy. 

His removal to Richmond made his enemies 
very uneafy ; they difliked fuch a proximity 
to the court, and were in continual f&r, left 
Henry fliould rclapfe into his former attach- 
ment. 
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nient» and, one time or other, call hi& diicarded 
miniiler again into favour. In ^efe 4 ^'^ghts 
they determined to move him to t greater 
diilance; and coniidering his province in the 
north as the propereft place for his future 
refidence, they found no great diiHcultvin 
procuring an order from Henry for hii? ’"im- 
mediately repairing thither. The poor car- 
dinal would fain have retired no further than 
Wincheder, but no place but Yorklhire would 
do ; and on his being a little tardy to fet our^. 
on account of money which he waited f(^, 
and becaufe there was no exaft time fixed for 
his journey, the duke of Norfolk one day 
meeting his fecretary Cromwell, faid to him, 

Go, tell thy mailer, that unlefs he quickly 
** removes towards the north, I will tear him 
** to pieces with my teeth which being re- 
peated to the cardinal, ** Then,” cried he, 
** it is time for me to be ^oing,” and accord- 
ingly he left Richmond in a few days after, 
taking the road for his archiepifdbpal feat at 
Cawood. 

No fooner was he arrived and fettled in this 
place, than he gave himfelf up entirely to de- 
votion and his pafioral charge, daily dillribut- 
ing to the poor, and keeping an hofpitable 
table for all comers. His cuftom was, to vifit 
all the little parilh churches round about, in 
which one of his chaplains generally preach- 
ed, and fometimes he condefeended to dine 
at an lionell farmer’s houfe, where he was 
conflaAly furrounded with a great number of 
indigent people, whom he converied with. 
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and relieved. Finding his palace a] To very 
of repair, he at one lime engaged 
^ aboveut.'ce hundred workmen and labourers* 
in hetingrit up : but fuch was the malignity of 
his enemies at court, that they interrupted 
this to his difadvautage, Cromwell writing 
to Aim in one of his letters from London, 
“‘^msrih’fre be that do allcdge your grace 
keeps too great a houfe and family, and 
^ that you are continually building: for the 
\ love of God, therefore, have refpedt, and 
‘Vefrain.’*. 

In confequence of this admonition, the car- 
dinal began to contradl his manner of living: 
but his enemies, who were rcfolvedon his de- 
ItruAion, foon found fomething elfe to lay 
hold of, in the great preparations whicli, con- 
trary to his warmell intreaties, and, in feme 
meafure, without his knowledge, the dean 
and chapter of his cathedral church were 
making for his folemn inllallation ; infomuch, 
that for a wc^k before the day fixed for that 
ceremony, people from all parts of the king- 
dom crowded, out ofcurioliiy, to the city of 
York. ^ 

Cavendifh tells us the foll^ing ftoiy upon 
this occafion. On All Saints day, tn^car- 
dinal being at dinner with his chaplains, 
doftor Auguftir.e, aphyfician, cloathedwith 
^ very heavy velvet gown, in rifing up, pufh- 
cd againll the cardinal’s filver crofs, placed 
at the corner of the table, which fell fo^ieavy 
**pon the head of dodor Bonner, that the 
hlqod came trickling down. Upon this the 

cardinal 
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cardinal immediately retired to his chamber, 
and lhaking his head, faid, Malam ojpj£|i,” 
a bad fign ; which he afterwards intmreted 
to Cavendiih upon his death-bed, a telling 
him, that the crofs reprefented his perfon; 
do£lor Auguftine, who threw it down, his 
enemy, and an informer ; and the ch^lain 
being wounded, imported, that nis^wer 
was at an end, and death would quickly e.i- 
fue.” This, no doubt, will be callo*? fape'r- 
ftition ; however, it is certain, that l.is en^ 
mies had preferred againft him a new accuf/^ 
tlon of high trcafon ; and, on the very day 
this accident happened. Sir Walter Walch, 
one of the gentlemen of the king’s bed-cham- 
ber, fet out from court, to attend lord Piercy, 
(then earl of Northumberland by his/ather’s 
death) who, through an old grudge, very 
readily accepted a commiffion to affift in ar- 
rafting the cardinal ; this matter being con- 
du^dTo fecrctly, that Cromwell, who was 
in London, had not the leaft fuijiicion of it ; 
nor was the aifair known in the country, till 
on the Friday which preceded the defigned 
inftallation, when Sir Walter Walch, with the 
ntible earl abovementioned, arrived at Ca- 
wood, Attended by feveral horfemen, and 
others, whom they had commanded in the 
king’s name to follow them. 

Alighting at the cardinal’s gate, they went 
immemately into the hall, and demanded the 
keys frnm the porter : but the man, aflonlflied 
at thif requeft, refufed to deliver them with- 
out his malter’s order. To pieveni any ftr- 

ther 
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ther diilurbance, therefore, they contented 
them^jyes with taking an oath from him, 
** That 10 peiTon iliould go out or come in, 
** till he received further orders the car- 
dinal all this while remaining ignorant of> 
what pafTcd below, care being taken that no 
one (hould jgo up to inform him : however, at 
'ot the fervants found means to flip 
bi^and told his eminency thdt the earl of 
Woftfejnberland was in the hall. Wolfey bc- 
th^l^t dinner, took this for a friendly vi- 
filTfrom i^s old pupil, and immediately rofe 
from table ; bLt meeting the earl on the top 
of the Hairs, after a mutual embrace, Nor- 
thumberland faid, trembling, I arrefl: you 
of high treafon.” Upon this the cardinal 
demanded to fee his authority ; but the carl 
rcfufing to Ihew his commiffion, Wolfey, with 
great prefence of mind, replied, I will not 
then fubmit to your arreft however. Sir 
Walter Walch coming up during the debate, 
whom the cafdinal knew, and repeating what 
the earl had before faid, he very readily fur- 
rendered himfelf. 


Being now in cuHody, Saturday was fpeijt 
•in packing up fome of his efFefts, and prepar- 
ing for his journey ; but, asfoon as tile coun- 
try people were informed of what the earl and 
Walch had been doing, the palace was fur- 
rounded by a great number of perfons, who 
made the air ring with repeated cries, ** May 
** the foul evil overtake them, who are^king 
him from us ! ” And there they continued 
waiting, in order to fee the cardvnal carried 
VoL. I. F away. 
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away, that they mij^ht take their moumfnl 
farewell of him which gave North and 

and the knight no little uneafinefs. 

On Sunday, the (irft of Noveiprber,^ early in 
the morning, he proceeded on his journey to- 
wards London. As (bon as he came out of 
his gate, the people with great l^entacion 
expreifed their concern, and follow(fd1l$.nie(br 
feveral miles, till the cardinal defired them-^o 
depart, and be patient ; for that he fe^^Td'fi^ 
his enemies, but entirely fubmitted to ^he wi^a 
of Heaven. The firft night he ]odg:fd at Poru- 
fret Abby ; the next night, with the Black 
Friars at Doncafter ; and the night following, 
at Sheffield Park, where he remained eighteen 
days. Here he was kindly entertained oy the 
earl of Shrew/bury, and had great refpcd 
(hewed him b^ the neighbouring gentlemen, 
who flocked in to vifit him : but being one 
day at dinner, he was taken very ill with a 
fiidden coldnefs at his flomach; which he ap- 
prehending to be an oppreflion dtcafioned by 
windy he immediately fent to an apothecary 
for feme medicine to expel it, and this gave 
him eafe for the prefent; but if he was not then 
poifened, as femo people imagined, either by 
himfelfbr others, it appears that this diferder, 
from whatever root it fprung, was the caufe of 
his death, he being in fe languiihing a condi- 
tion when Mr. Kingflon, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, came to the earl of Shrewfbury’s, to 
take into cuilody, and attend him to Lon- 
don, that he was hardly able to walk acrofi 
the chamber. This circumftance too of being 

put 
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pot into the hands of the lieutenant of the 
Togjpr, gave a great drake to his weakened 
frame ; for when the earl of Shrewfbury or« 
dered Gavendifh to tell him of Kinglion’s ar- 
rival, in the tendered manner, that he might 
take it quietly, and without appreheniion-, 
the cardinal clapped his hands on his thiglij 
a" great figh, faying, ** 1 now fee 
‘Sj^K^at is preparing for me.” 

L '^z^jfcthis, Kingflon was introduced, who 
^ii)eG\atel/ fell on hi^ knees to the cardinal, 
Sid falu^ him in the king’s behalf. But 
Wolfey, as well as his feeble date would let 
him, took off his hat, and Hooped to raife him 


up, faying, MaHer ICingilon, 1 pray you 
** Hand up, and leave your kneeling to me, 
** for I a wretch replete with miiery, cf- 
“ teeming myfelf but a mere object, utterly 
** call away, though without defert, God he 
** knoweth ; therefore, good mailer KingHon, 


Hand up.” Then the lieutenant affured him 
that his majCHy had Hill an entire affedion for 
him ; but he could not help bringing him to 
his tryai, fuch was the importunity of his 
enemies ; though the king did not in the lead 
queftion but he was able to tlear himfelf, add 


would come off with honour ; that hts orders 


were to permit him to fee out for London when 
he thought proper, and to take what time he 
plcafed upon his journey. To this the carcii- 
nal jcplied, ” I have a diHemp^r whicli wiil 
nOL permit rue to make very muche hade ; 
” however, 1 will endeavour to be reJdy for 
•• the journey to-morrow morning” Buthav- 
F 2 ing 
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ing at that time a lax, it increafed fo violently 
in the night, that he went to llool ng^tafifty 
times, which obliged him to remain there the 
next day. However, though liill very iick, 
he left the earl of Shrewfbury’s the following 
morning, and, by gentle progrefs, reached 
another feat of his lordfhip’s that night. 

It had been the opinion of the^ pliyftciihis, 
before he quitted SheiKeld Park, that he liDcl 
not above four or five days to live ; bie^^^hirgv 
,iton feems to have thought, that his malad; 
was not fo grievous as it was represented, it 
mult be owned, that the cardinal behaved in 
this lalt ilage with great patience and refigna* 
tion : though fcarce able to fit his mule, he 
rode along without complaining ; and being 
attended by a guard who had formerly been 
his own fervants, and now beheld their maf* 
ter with an eye of forrow and companion, all 
the way as he went, he kept talking, fome- 
times with one, and fometimes with another, 
taking them by the hand and *^ufing much 
kindneis. Thus he continued three days 
making Ihort journies, by flow progrefi, till 
on the third at night he arrived afLeiceftcr 
^bbey. Here the abbot and the whole con-, 
vent caAeout to meet him, receiving him in 
the court with great reverence and rcTpedt; 
but the cardinal only faid, Father Abbots 

1 am come to lay my bones among you 
and riding IHII on his mule, till he came to 
the of his chamber, he with much diffi- 
culty was helped up, and put to bed. 


TKr. 
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This was on Saturday, the 25th of Novem- 
on the Monda3^following his illncfs 
was fb far incrcafed, that it was the general 
opinion of all his attendants, he could not 
live long. On Tuefday morning early, Mr. 
Kingdon went into his room, and aiked him 
how he refted : the cardinal devoutly anfwer • 
i only wait the pleafure of Heaven to 
’ render my poor foul into the hands of my 
tCrea;-'-*** The cardinal after this, being 
^bout fpace of an hour at confcf&on. King- 

iron cami^to him a fecoud time, and then 
Wolfey hndinc his diffolution very nigh,. “ 1 
'* pray you (laid he) have me heartily recom- 
mended to his royal majeily, and befeech 
** him on my behalf to call to his remem- 
bran^e all matters that have paiTed between 
** us from the beginning,, efpvcially with re- 
^ gard to his buiiners with the queen ; and 
** then will he know in his confcience, who- 
^ ther 1 have oifended him. He is a prince 
of a moft%oyal carriage,^ and hath, a prince- 
ly heart; and, rather than he- will mifs, or 
** want any part of his will, he will endaugei 
^ the one half of his kinjgdom. I do alTure 
^ you, that I have often kaeeled before hiih,, 
** fometimes three hours together, to^erAiade 
** him from his will and appetite, but could 
^ not prevail. Had 1 but mrved God as dili- 
** gently as 1 have ferved the king,, he would 
^ not have given me over in my grey'hairs ; 
** but thb is the juft reward that I m uft receive. 
** for my indulgent pains and ftudy,\ot re- 
•• garding my mvice to God, but only to my* 
F 3. prince.. 
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prince. Therefore, let me advlfe you, iT 

you be one of the prlvy-couiicj], as bjky^iir 

wiftu.ni you are fit, take care wi at you put 
'* into the king’s head ; for ycii can never 
" put it out again.’’ Adding, a.'rcr a very 
fevere warning againft the Luinc::.!!;-, “Mr. 
** Kingftcn, farewell ; I wiih ali things may. 
“have good fucceli; my time clrawe^^oii 
“ fail.” Having uttered thefe words , 
IpeecA failed him, and he died 
o’clock, the guards being called in to^^e hiiijf 
expire; and thus finilh.ed the ihfs of this 
great prelate and llatefnian, NVa*. 22, 163c, 
being iixty years ot age, wanting four month.s. 
After his death he was laid in an oaken cof* 
fill, with his fi.ee uncovered, that tvcTy one 
might be permitted to view him 5 an.d early 
in the morning on St. Andrew’s day, he was 
buried in the middle of one of the Abbey 
chapeds. 

As to his perfon, he was ftrongly made, 
tall, big-boned, and of a mnjellib prcfcnce ; 
his face was rather comely, but phyfiognotnilla 
pretend to fay, it was llamped with the legi- 
ble indications of pride. His character has 
been malicioufly Attacked by fi)rne, and as 
weakly defended by others; yet undoubtedly 
the known violence, of Henry the Eighth’s 
temper may alleviate much of the blame which 
fome of his favourite’s meafnres have under- 
gone : and when we confider, that the Aibfe- , 
quentg^t of that monarch’s reign w<'is much 
more unfortunate and criminal, than that 
which was dilefied by the cardinal’s councils. 




S ** Tkomas Mobs 
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we fliall be inclined to faipefl tbne hiAortans 
o^artiality, wlio have endeayonred to load 
hiK memory jfith f aduituWt repi caches. 

K. B, 




The life of 

SIR..THOMAS MORE. 

T hose authors, who are fond of re- 
cording wonders, tell us, that the birth 
of this great man was preceded by feveral 
Itrangcbdreams, which his mother had during 
her pregnancy, portending his future fortune ; 
but without paying any regard to the legends 
of iuperiUcion, it may be afErmed, that his 
childhood afforded the moll lively hopes of 
what his maturer years accompJilhed. Of 
this we have a tellimony in the behaviour of 
cardinal Moreton, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
and lord chancellor of England : for youpg 
Thomas More being, according to the cullora 
of thofe times, put into his family for educa* 
tion,JM«.f4;^e would often fay to the nobility 
.whodinedwWihimj •‘JThis boy, who Waits 
** at the table, whofoever lives to fee it, will 
prove a furprifing man.” But not to dwell 
too long upon trifles ; according tol^e beft 
accounts, the objeA of our prefent enquiry was 
bom Anno Domini 1480, in Milk-flrect in 

London, 
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London ; hiWaxher, Sir John More, bein^then 
a gentleinan\f efiabliihed reputation in ijbe 
law, in which pkfsflion he afterwards brought 
up his Ton ; and It app^r?' "ffilt Mr. More, 
on his Aril entrance on buiinefs, cut a very 
extraordinary figure at the bar; though Xdkd^ 
ing an early diltaile to that way of life, he 
fuddenly retired to the Charter^houfe; where, 
giving himfelf up entirely to devotion, he re- 
mained fecluded from the world no lefs than 
four years ; and it was probably in this place^ 
he contracted that fuperllitious attachment to 
the popifh religion, and burning zealagainll 
hereticks, which was afterwards the only dif- 
fgurement of his character. 

But Sir Thomas More was at length tired of 
being fhut up from the commerce of mankind,, 
and ail fcience ; he therefore lUlened to the 
entreaties of his friend, Mr. Colt of Newhall 
in Eifex, and,, about the year 1500, went to 
live at his houfe. Thb gentleman had three 
daughters,, and, in the courfe of his vifit,. 
Mr. More took a liking to the fecond ; but it 
is remarkable, that on being urged by the fa- 
ther to make choice of one of them for a wife, 
he*efjpouftd the eUeil, merely for being fuch, 
that It ml|;ht be no vexation or difgracc to her 
to be pafled by. Upon his marriage vyhh this, 
lady, who lived with him aboi^r>«^ven years; 
he took a houfe in Bucklerfbury, and began* 
once again to practice the law. But what 
greatly contributed to raife his reputation was 
this: hftre was not now full two-and-twenty 
years of age^ yet being ekCtcd a burgefs at a 

very 
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very critical j undure, when Henr/ Vil. called 
a^rliament to demand a fubfifcly, and nine 
fifteenths, marria^ ofJkis eldell daugh« 

ter, he had alrf^meSiatfr^pportunity of dii^ 
playing his talents in tlie houfe : for the ma- 
'jority were againil this demand, though ma- 
ny of the members, being afraid of the king’s 
diTpleafure, made no oppofition : upon which 
our young lawyer got up, and argued with 
fuch ftrength and clearnefs againft arbitra- 
ry an impofition, that his majeky’s demand 
was, in the end, rcjeded. Mr. Tyler, one of 
the privy-council, who was prefent when the 
fpeech was made, went immediately to the 
king, and told him, that a beardlcfs boy had 
difappointed all his purpofe. A prince, tyran- 
nical ^d avaricious like Henry, could not fail 
to be much incenfed ; and we are not to won- 
der that he Ihould be determined to be reveng- 
ed on the perfon who had prefumed to oppofe 
the favourite meafure of his reign (chat of get- 
ting mone^) ; however, as our patriot had 
no fubllance himfelf , the king was obliged 
to pretend a quarrel therefore, without any 
caufe, againil Sir John, his father, whom he 
ordered to be imprifoned in the Tower, till 
he had paid a fine of an hundrec? pounds. 
Nor jjid More come off fo clearly, being 

^obliged toSimygo his praflice, and live in 
* private, till the death of Henry V.l. 

This retirement, how'ever, was of no real 
difad vantage to him, as he employ e<^is time 
in improving himfelf in hiilory, matn^matics, 
and the. belie. letcres ; fo that when he im- 

merged 
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merged from obfcurity, he (hone with 
double luilre\^ what with a place which was 
given him in the Cit y, and his practice, he 
gained, without aifiy fcru^itf iM cpnfcience, 
above four hundred pounds a year, which for 
that time was prodigious. Indeed his repu- 
tation as a pleader was become fo extremely 
high, that before his employment by the go- 
vernment, he was twice appointed amba/Ta- 
dor, by the confent of Henry VllL on fome 
caufes of confequence, between the Englilh 
merchants and thofe of the Steel-yard; upon 
which cardinal Wolfey was very felicitous 
to engage More in his majcHy’s fervice : but 
he was fo averfe to change the condition 
of an independent man, for that of a courtier, 
that the miniiler could not prevail ; ^nd the 
king, for the prefent, was pleafed to admit 
of his excufes. It happened, however, fome 
time after, that a great Ihip of the pope’s ar- 
rived at Southampton, the king claimed it as 
a forfeiture, upon whicn the legUce demand- 
ed a tryal, with council for his holinefs, 
learned in the laws of the kingdom ; and, as 
his majelly was himfelf a great civilian, he 
alfo defired it might be heard in fome pi.b- 
lic place •in the royal prefence. Henry acceded 
to all this, and Mr. More was cho feojco uncil 
on the fide of the pope; wjj^arffecauJe he 
pleaded with fo much learning and fuccefs,"^ 
that the forfeiture which the crown claimed, 
was imwdiately reftored, and the conduA of 
thelaw^r univerfally admired and applaud- 
ed. Indeed it brought fo great an addition 

to 
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to his famCi that the king would no longer 
b^nduced by any entreaty to diijpenfe with 
> his fervice, ^d having, no better place at that 
^ time vacant, he hiade him mailer of the re- 
quefts, in a month after knighted him, ap- 
pointed him one of his privy-council, and ad- 
mitted him into the greateft familiarity widi 
himfelf. 

It was a cuilom with his majefiy, fays the 
author of the firiti/h Antiquities, after he had 
performed his devotions upon holidays, to fend 
for Sir Thomas More into his clofet, and there 
confer with him about aftronomy, geometry, 
divinity, and other parts of learning, as well 
as affairs of Hate. Upon other occafions the 
king would carry him in the night upon hia 
leads, 9t the top of the houfe, to be intruded 
in the variety, courfe, and motions of the hea- 
venlv bodies. But this was not the only ufe 
the king made of his new fervant. He foon 
ibund, that he was a man of a chearful dif- 
pofidon, anti had a great fund of wit and hd- 
mour: and therelbre his majefty, when the 
council had fupped, or were at fupper, would 
order him to be fent for, to make him and 
tht queen merry. When Bir Thomas pA*- 
tdvM that they were fo much entertained 
with (;onverfation, that he could not once 
in a month fiaeJeave to fpend an evening with 
nis wife and cnildren, whom he loved, nor 
be abfent from court two days together, with-« 
out being fent for by the king, he g^ very 
eneafy at this reftraint of his libei^S.^ 
ib beginning, by little and little, to ^fufe 

himfelf 
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himfelf from his former mirth, and fome- 
what to difTemble his natural temper, he 
not fo ordinarily called for upogi thefe occa- 
fions of merriment. Tlie trCafOffcr of the ILx-^ 
chequer dying about this time, the king, 
without any folicitation, conferred this oiEce 
on Sir Thomas More ; and within three years 
after, a parliament being/ummoned, in order 
to raife money for a war with France, he was 
defied fpcaker of the Houfe of Commons. 

During the feflions of parliament of this 
year 1520, cardinal Wolfcy was much ofTcnd* 
ed with the members of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, becaufe nothing was faid or done there, 
but immediately it was blown abroad, in 
every ajehoufe : on the other hand, the mem- 
bers had an undoubted right, as they i(iought, 
to repeat to their friends without doors what 
had paffed within. It happened, however, 
that a confiderable fubfid]^ having been de- 
manded by the king, which Wolfey appre- 
hended would meet with great o{>pofition in 
the lower houfe, he was determined to be 
prefent when the motion fhould be made,, in 
order to prevent its being rejefled. The houfe 
bding apprifed of this reiolution, it was a great 
while turner debate, whether it was beft to re- 
ceive him with a few of his lords onljUitf with 
his whole train. The major paiNfSfthe houfe^ 
inclined to the firil : upon wmch the fpeaker 
got up, and faid, ** Gentlemen, forafmuch as 
ny lor^ardinal hath, not long fince, laid to 
oar ch^ge, the li^htnefs of our tongues, it 
Aall not, in my judgment, be amift to re- 
ceive 
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ceive him with all his peoj>k ; that ( 6 , if he 
bl^e 08 hereafter for thingi fpoken out of 
the houfc, ^e may lay it upon thofe that his 
^grace ihall bring with him.’* The humour 
of the fpeaker’s motion being approved, the 
cardinal was received accordingly. But hav* 
ing (hewn, in a folemn fpeech, how necefTary 
it was for the king’s affairs, that the fubiidies 
moved for Ihould be granted, and finding 
that no member made, any aiifwer, nor ihew- 
ed the lead inclination to comply with what 
he allied, he quite loft his temper ; and with 
great indignation faid, ** Gentlemen, unlefs 
It be the manner of your houfe, to exprefs 
your minds in fuch cafes by your Ipeaker^ 
here is, without doubt, a furprizing ohftinate 
filence.” He then requited the fpeaker to 
give him an anfwer to the demand which he 
Had made in the king’s name. Upon which 
Sir Thomas having, with great reverence, 
fallen on his knees, excufed their filence, as 
being abafhffd at the prefence of fo cxalt^ a 
perfonage. He then proceeded to Ihcw, that 
it was not agreeable to the ancient liberty of 
the houfe, to make an anfwer to his maje^'’s 
melTages by any other perfon, how great lo* 
ever, than fome of theii own memb& ; and 
in the conclufion, he told his eminence, That 
though, as fpegker, he was the voice of the 
&mmons ;yet ehcept every one of them could 
put»tkeir levcral\udgments in his head, he 
alone, in fo weiglny a matter, was ||pt abk 
to a fufficient anfwer.” The ^rdiiiajt.«< 
tahSkig offence at the fpeaker for this evafive 
. 1 * G reply. 
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reply, fuddenly rofe up and departed : Mr* 
haps his difpleafure was greater, becauir he 
knew that Sir Thomas More had feconded th^ 
motion when it was hrft made : but though 
that fpirited patriot thovfght the fubiidy abfo* 
lutcly neceffary for cairyingon the war) he 
had a mind to diHinguilh between the reafon- 
able demands of the king, and infolence of 
his miniiler; and therefoie played oiT this 
iai'ce againft him. 

In confequenco of this, however, being a 
few days after in Wolfey’s gallery at Whitehall, 
his eminence complained i ehemcntly of the 
ill treatment he gave him ; and reproaching 
himfor hisingiatitude, faid, Would to God 
you had been at Rome when 1 made you 
fpeaker.*’ To which Sir Thomas replied. 

Your grace not offended, fo would I too.** 
And then, to divert him from his ill humour, 
he began to commend the cardinal’s gallery, 
and faid, that he liked it better than his other 
atHampton-court : but though hh thus put an 
end to his r»roaches, he did not cool his re- 
fentment: ior afterwatds, when the parlia- 
ment broke up, Wolfcy jierfuaded the king 
to namq him aAbaffador into Spain, purely 
with a view of doing him a difeourtefy, by 
lending him into a country wh^ he knew 
would he difagreeable to bin^K^ever, wh<;p 
his najeAy mentioned to Si’^Thomas the em- 
ployment he defigned hii:||(, the knight took 
the liVny to remonftrat J fo Arongly, yet fo 
modcAly »ainA it, that with a candour and 
condefceniiDn not ufual to himi Henry was 
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pleafed to admit of his a^mnents } affiiring 
withal, that his meaning was not to livjt, 
do him good; and therefore he would 
think of fome other perfon for the aio[bafiy» 
and employ him another way. Accordingly, 
upon the death of Sir R. Wingfield, in t^ 
year icaS, Sir Thomas More was appointed 
chancellor of the dutchy of I«ancafler, and ac 
the fame time aomitted into fuch an high de- 
gree of favour with the king, that his mjjefly 
would fometimes come, without giving him 
any notice, to his houfe at Chelfea, in order 
to enjoy his con verfation upon common affairs. 

He one day made Sir Thomas an tinexpeS- 
cd vifit of this fort to dinner, and having walk-^ 
cd with him in his garden foi an hour, wnudi 
his arip about his neck, it was Aidi a deiMI* 
firation of kindnefs and familiarity, that the 
king being gone, Mr. Roper, one of Sir 
Thomas’s ions in law, could not help dbfnrv- 
ing to him, ** How happy he mai| be, to 
have his pAnce diilinguiih him in to 
lar a manner.” To which Sir Thomas rf-^ 

E lied, ** I thank oui loid, fon Roper, I find 
is grace to be my very good maftrr inde^, 
and 1 believe that he does as much favour me 
at prefent as any fubjedl within this realm ; 
but yet I may tell thee, fan, 1 have no caufe 
to be proud of it ; for if my head would win 
nira a caftle in ^ance (with wluch kingdom 
Henry was then Sf war) it would not ^ to 
be ftruck off my Aoulders.” 

It was obfenred m Sir Thomas More, that 
the ignorant and the proud, even in tkehigkdl 
^ G a flaiiout 
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ftadon, were thofe peojple whom he reiped- 
cd the lead ; but, on the other hand, he \|^a8 


a patron and a friend to every man of letter.V 
and held almoft a continual correfpondenc^ 
with all the litcrad in Europe. Among 
foreigners, Erafmus appears to have had the 
greateft fliare in his love and confidence ; and 
after a feries of mutual letters, exprefling their 
cfteem for each other ; that divine made a 


voyage to England, on puipofe for the bene- 
fit of his converfation. 


There is a (lory told of their firfl coming 
together, which would hardly deferve to be 
recorded, if it was not related to two fuch emi- 
nent men : the perfon who conduded Erafmus 
to London, it ieems, had fo contrived, that 
Sir Thomas and he Ihould meet, without 
knowing it, at the lord-mayor^s taole, in 
thofe days open at all times to men of parts 
and knowledge. When a difpute ariiing at 
dinner, Erafmus, in order to difplay his 
learning, endeavoured to defend the wrong 
fide of the queflion ; but he was fo fharply 
oppofed by Sir Thomas, that, finding he had 
tf do with an abler man than he ever before 
met with, he faid, in Latin, with fome vehe- 
mence, You are either More, or nobody.” 
To which Sir Thomas replied, in the fame 
language, with great vivadty, ** You are 
either Erafmus or the devilf^ ITpon this ec- 
clairciflTement, the friend/ immediately em* 
brace^ and afterwards, /through the means 
of Sir Thomas, Erafinay was much carefTed < 
by the greateft men in the nation. 

It 
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It is remarkable, that of all the fervanta 
^mjl favourites Henry the Eighth had, he ne- 
treated any with fo mu^ tendernefs and 
good humour, as Sir Thomas More. The an- 
fwer which he made the king on his majefty’s 
deliring his judgment with regard to his roar- 
liage with queen Catherine, is well known. 
Clark and Dunftal, bifhops of Bath and Dor* 
ham, with others of the privy-counci), hav- 
ing been ordered to confult with him, To 
be plain with your grace’% faid Sir Thomas, 
“ neither my lord of Durham, nor my loi J of 
Bath, nor myfelf, nor any of your privy-coun- 
cil, being all your fervants, and greatly in- 
debted to your goodnefs, are in my judgment 
proper counfcllors for your grace upon this 
point ;^but, if you pleafe to underftand the 
very truth, you may have fuch connfcllors 
who, neither for refpeft of their own worldly 
profit, nor for fear of >our princely authority, 
will deceive you and then he named Jerome^ 
Aufiin, anii feveral other ancient fathers, 
producing the opinions he had collefied out 
of them. Notwithilandinp the king did not 
approve of what had pa/Tcd, Sir Thomas 
ufed fuch diferetion in his^onverfation wfth 
his majeily afterwards on this fubja^, that# 
felf willed as Henry was, he did not take it 
ill of him, and foon after, intending to pro- 
ceed no farther his divorce, he appointed 
Sir Thomas as oi\of an ambaiTy toCambray, 
in Older to negoaate a peace betwen the 
Empire and Franc^ in which he preSkred fa< 
Muck greater advantages to the kingdom 
G 3 than 
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than were thought poffilTe, that, for ht*i 
eminent lervicts, his majtily a f *-trw rd s gsu'c 
him the great ieal, aftc! made hiiA lord chanV. 
ccllor, IP the rccmofcardinalWolfcy. Upon 
his enhance into this ol ce a furpnairg 
charge was feen bv every body; foi, not 
withiUnding Wolftv’s greit abilities, and 
difintcreftedacis as achanccllor, vet, fuchwas 
his pride, that he would icnicc y look on any 
of the comn*on rank, and it ua^ diHicult to 
be admitit^d into pieLrce only, without 
bribing his oftccis ; whereas a n an now pie- 
iided in the court of chancery, who, the 
meaner his fuitors were, the more attentively 
would he hear the bufinefs, and the more 
readily difpatch it. It is faid that one of hia 
ibn8*in-law, Mr. Dauncy, found fault with 
him once, between jeft and earneft, for this 
extraordinary condefcenfion ; adding ** you 
** are fo ready to hear every man, poor as 
** well as rich, that there is no getting any 
thing under you ; whereas, were you othtr- 
«• wife, feme for friendflnp, feme forkindied, 
** and fome for profit, would gladly have my 
** Jntereft to bring them to you. 1 know 1 
^ Ihould do them^ wrong if I took any thing 
from them, becaufe they might as readily 
prefer their fuits to you themfelves ; but 
** this, though 1 think it very commendable 
** in you, yet to me who your fon, 1 find 
** it not profitable.” •• You fay well fon,” 
cry’d tj|^ chancellor, m glad you are of 
a confciencc fo fcrupulou/, but thete ^re ma^ 
ny nher ways that i may do good to yourldf, 

ami 
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and pleafiire your friends ; and this be aflured 
ofy upon my faith, that if the partieb will call 
joftice dt^xny hands, then, though it were 
ny father, whom 1 love fo dearly, flood on 
tnc fide, and the devil, whom 1 hate fo ex- 
tremely, flood on the other, the caufe being 
good, the devil fhoiild have it.’* But as an 
ii dubitable proof that Sir Thomas More 
would not deviate from julUce in a fmaller 
matter, for any confideration, the readei may 
take the following inflance. Another of his 
fon’s-in-law, Mr. Heron, having a caufe de- 
pending, was advifed to put it into arbitration, 
but he, prefuming on his fither's favour, and 
not agreeing to this propofal, the chancellor^ 
upon hearing the cauie, made a decree di- 
redlly againft him : no fupocna was iflued, no 
order {Ranted, but what he faw; and having 
prefided in the court of chancery about two 
}ears, fuch was his ap|;4Lcation to bufineA, 
that on a caufe being finiihed, and his calling 
for the ncxb that was to be heard, he was an- 
fwered, there was not one caufe more depend- 
ing ; which he ordered immediately to be fee 
down on record. 

When Sir Thomas More^was lord chancel- 
lor, his father, Sir John, was one of theoldeft 
judges in the Klng’s-Bench ; and it was & very 
unufual fight in Wellminiler-Hall, to fee two 
luch great feats filled by a father and fon at 
the fame time, l^ere i^as another fight, how- 
ever, flil] more ibrfrifing; for, if the court 
of King’s-Bench fitting, when Sk chan- 
cellor came into t)\p Hall, he went firft into 
G 4 * that 
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that court, and there kneeling down, in the 
fi^ht of every body, a&ed hiS father^ blclline 
and when they happened to nicef together 
the readings in LiiiColiiN Inn, he always of- < 
fcrcJ the precedence to his father, though, on 
account of his fon’s high dignity, Sir John as 
cord intly waved ic. 

Though living, as we f nd, much at court, 
a cht iiful man, and a man of buiinefs, yet 
it Appears that Sir 1 hoinas More had a dif- 
feient ^tnfe of leligion upon his mind, from 
what courtiers and men of buiinefs generally 
have ; we are told, in paiticular, that it was 
his confl'int cuilom, befides his private piay- 
tr^p to read the Pfalms and Litany with his 
wife and children ; m a morning; and every 
night, to go with his whole family into the 
chapel, and there devoutly read thc'^Plalms 
and Collects with them But becaufe he chofe 
fometimes to retire, even from his family, 
and iequeller himfelf fiom the world, he built 
at fiime difiance fiom his manfitn houfe, a 
gallery, library, and chapel, where, as on 
other days he fpent fome time in lludy and 
devotion, fo on Fridays he continued the 
whole dav, eipplqying it in fuch exercifes as 
he thougfht might beft improve his mind in 
religious matters. The great offices which he 
held, and which he always executed with a 
fplendor fuitable to their dignity, obliged hinf 
to keep many iervants ; burhe nc^er fuffcrcA 
any of ^cm to be idle, tMat they might not 
acquiim habit of floth, mnd to keep them 
fiom gaming, ard othcr/picfligate courfes^ 

of 
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of which idlenefi is the fource ; yet let doc 
the reader imagine from hence that he was a 
and fpl^etic philolbpher ; on the contra* 
he was the faitheit from it in the world, and 
when he unbendcJ tuuirelf from ftudy, as full 
of pleafantry as any man of his time. He had 
alfo his hours of relaxation, which were filkd 
with mnfic, and fuch other ferene amufements; 
but while at meals, he always kept a perfon to 
read, in order to prevent any impropei conver- 
fation before his domeiiics; and at the end of 
the entertainment, he generally a&ed thofe 
who fat with him how they underfiood fuch 
and fuch pafTages of the author, that had l^en 
read out of, from thence taking occafion to 
improve and divert the company. 

But having proceeded thus far in a paneaj* 
rick, wiiich truth and juflice demanded of 
us, we muft now take the other fide of the 
quefiion, and confefs, that, while Sir Thomas 
was adorned with the genileft manners, and 
the pureft iptegrity, he carried his averfion 
againft hetero£>xy to fuch a height, as even 
did great difhonour to his humanity. Of this 
we have a Blocking example, in the cafe of 
an unhappy gentleman, n^jned James Baiir- 
ham, who, being accufed of favouring the 
feft of reformers, was brought to the chan* 
cellor’s houfe ; and refufing to difeove rgyfea t 
heretics he knew of. More ordered hiitftWbe 
whipped in his prefence, and afterwards fent 
him to the Tower, where he hio^f put 
him to the tortare. \ ^ 

But 


•V 
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But it was not this way alone that Sir 
Thomas Mc*re defended the caufe of the^ 
Romiih faith, he alfo wiit fcveral \irulc?K^' 
books, in oppofition to the bioachcrs of the 
new opinion; which a£l of zeal was fo accept- 
able to the Hn^^lifh clergy, that, being af- 
fcmblcd in full* convocation, they unani- 
moufly agreed to make him a prefent of four 
or five thoafand pounds (equal to thirty at 
this day) as a recompence for his holy labours; 
and the fame being raifed by a general con- 
tribution among them, three biihops were de- 
puted to wait upon him in the name of the 
whole body, to tendre their warmeft acknow- 
ledgments for the fervice he had done the 
church ; and to intreat his acceptance of the 
teftimony ihe offered of her gratitude. But 
what was the anfwer of this great man to 
thefe reverend fathers ! It would be an injury 
to give it in any other words than his own. 

It is no fmall comfort to me,” faid he, 
that fuch wife and learned men'^fo well ac- 
** cepted of my works, but 1 never will re- 
ceive any re\tard for them, but at the hand 
** of God:” and when the biihops, on finding 
he* would not by any means touch the money, 
defired Rave to prefent it to his family. 
Not fo, indeed, my lords replied he : *‘1 
ha<y|lbci’ f<?c xt all caft into the Thames, than^ 
thatT^ or any of mine, Ihould have ajpenny' 
of it : for though your tordfiiip's offer is vefV 
fritndlyjand honourable to me, ytu I fet io 
^uch by my pleafure, fo little by my 
profit, that/ in good fait^, I would not, for 

arntteb* 
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a much larger fum^ have loft the reft-qf io 
^manjr nights* as was fpent upon the(e writ* 
: and )(et 1 wi(h, foi all that, upon con-* 
^ition that all hercfies were fuppreiTed* that 
all my books weie hurnr, and my labour en- 
tirely loft.’* The prchtes then faw it was lu 
vain to ur e him any farther, fo with mucu 
reludance they earned the gold back* and re- 
ftored to their much aftonilhed brethren the 
fam every individual had contributed. 

It has been aflerted by many hiftorians, that 
Henry gave the great feal to Sir Thomas 
More, purely with a view of engaging the 
opinion of fo eminent a man in piety and 
learning* in favour of his divorce from queen 
Catherine; for he thought, after beftowing on 
him fuch a poft. Sir Thomas could not, with 
decency, refufc it ; but if tbefe were leally 
the king’s fentiments, he knew very little of 
the permn he had to deal with, and in thtf 
end found himfelf miftaken : Sir Thomas al- 
ways vowed that he thought the marriagd 
lawful in the fight of God, fince it had once 
received the fandlion of the apoftoKc council ; 
for, tho’ he ftood the foremoft among tkofe 
who were for abolifliing tl^ illegal jurifdi6^!- 
on which the popes exerciled in England, he 
was far from wiming a total rapture with the 
fee of Rome, which he plainly perceiv'ed was 
^inavoidable, according to the meases kin{|( 
Henry was then parfoing. All tbefif thinrt 
eonfidered ; Sir Thomas, kiKnving^e mw 
^ engaged in them, one way or other, eft 
^coimt of his ofieSL by which m^ans he mul;' 

G 6 either 
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eu^r offend his confcieoce» or difoblige 
th^king ; from the time matters began to 
to extremity, he never ceafed follicitii^^ 
lb ^reat and intimate friend the dake oK 
^^orfolk to intercede with his majclly, that 
he might delncr up the feal, for which, 
through many infrmities of body, he faid he 
was nolongei fit ; and being pi efled fo often 
by him to this purpofe, the duke at length 
applied to the king, and obtained peimiflion 
that the chancellor might refign. But «hen 
he waited on Henry for that purpofe, the 
monarch, notwithfianding what he called Sir 
Thomas’s obfiinancy with regard to his great 
affair, expreffed much unwiilingnefs to part 
with fo ufetulafervant; and, giving him ma- 
ny thanks and commendations, for his excel- 
lent execution of a moll important truff, allur- 
ed him, that, in any requeft he ikould Iiave 
•ccafion to make, which concerned either his 
intereff or his honour, he fhculd alwa)s find 
the crown ready to affiff him. ^ 

As Sir Thomas More had fuftained the 
office of lord high chancellor, for above two 
years and a half, with the utmoft wifdoin and 
•it\fegrity, fo he retired from it with an un- 
paralleled greatndTs of mind ; not being able 
to defray the neceffary expcnces of his private 
family, when he had di\ efled himfelf of that 
employment. About the time of his refigna-* 
tion, died, in a very advanced age, his fauier. 
Sir John More, whom he often vifited and 
cemortM in his illnefs, and to whom he ex- 
pr^edLthe moft filial affc^on in his laft mo- 
ments^ 
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Qtents. This was an event, however, which 
brought him a very incoofiderable increase of 
j^rtune, b<;|caafe the greateft part of his fa- 
ther’s eftate was fettled upon his fecond wife, 
who out-lived Sir Thomas many years. When 
he had delivered up the great feal, he wrote 
an apology for himfelf, in which he declared 
to the public, that all the revenues and pen- 
fions he had by his father, his wife, or his 
own purchafe, except the manors given him • 
by the king, did not amount to the value of 
fifty pounds a year. Strange it will appear 
in this age, that a privy councellor, who had 
filled fo many great offices for above twenty 
years, and had been ail his life a frugal man^ 
fhould not have been able to purchafe an hun- 
dred pounds per annum. But fneh was this 
excellcNit man’s charity, and fuch his con- 
tempt of money, that in all that time, he 
never hoarded a fix- pence. 

The day after he quitted the chancellorlhip,. 
which his^own family knew nothing of, nC' 
went as ufual to CheJfea Church, with his wife 
and daughter, and after mafs was over (it be- 
ing cuftomary for one of his gentlemen to ga 
to his lady, to tell her the chancellor was 
gone out of church) he went himfelf to the 
pngh door, and making her a low bow, faid, 
** Madam, my lord is gone.” But flie kxmw- 
nng his humour, took very little notice of 
this : however, as they were walking home, 
he told her how matters really flood, and 
finding he was in earnell, and bein|^ world* 
ly^iniaded woman^ cried, in her accuftome^ 

snannerj 
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manner^ ** Tilly vally. what will you do Mr. 
More ^ Will you fit and make codings in the 
coals ? What, is it not better to lailc than 
be ruled But to divert the ill •humoui^ 
which he (aw ihe was in, he began to find 
fault with her drefs, which fhe chiding her 
daughters for not feeing, and they afHrming 
there was no fault to be found, he replied 
with great mirth, ** Don’t you perceive that 
your mother’s nofe is fbmewhat awry ?” upon 
which, (he went from him in a paflion. Per- 
haps this may feem a trifling flory in the life 
of fo great a man, but the reader is to re- 
member that the charadiers of men are bed 


learned from trifles. 

The firli thing he fet about after the fur- 
render of his office, was to provide places for 
all his gentlemen and fervants among ^he no- 
bility and bifhops, that they might not be 
fufferers by him. This being done to his 
latisiadion, he next, being no longer able to 
bear their expences as he ufed to ct>, dif)>ofed 
df bis children in their own houfes, lefTening 
his fjunily by degrees, till he could it 
adthi'n the bounds of bis fmall income, mak- 


ing, at the utmo^, but a little above one 
bimdred pounds a year. Nor had he, after 
his debts were paid, an hundred pounds hi 
gold and fihrer upon earth, bis chain and a 
ftw rings exce^f d. ^ 

The prepo&ffion which Sir Thomas had, 
fora lo^ time, entertained of the fats that 
at taft bml him, h very etUtraordrnary ; iti(d 
mieti, tluoiighius kaewkclgc of theeame^ 

' incoofiaKS 
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inconttant temper of the king, this is faid to 
hafre been fo ftrong, that he irequentty fore- 
what would happen to his i\ife and 
^children: nay, he once hired a puifuivane 
to come fuddenlv to his houfe, whilll he was 
at dinner, and, knocking haftily at the door, 
fummon nim to appear before the coancil the 
next day, which he did in order to arm his 
famdy againft the calamities which he found 
approaching. But his firft troubles began 
on account of a female impoftor, called the 
Holy Maid of Kent. 

This woman affirmed, that (he had levela- 
tions from God, to give the king warning of 
his wicked life, and the abufe of the authori- 
ty committed to him. In a journey to the 
Nuns of Sion, (he called on Sir Thomas More, 
and declaring her pretended revelations to 
him, he was brought in, by the king’s di- 
re£lion, as an accomplice with her. He jufti- 
iied himfelf, however, as to all the inter- 
courfe he had with her, in feveral letters to 
fecretary Cromwell ; in which he faid, he was 
convinced ihe was the moft falfe diflembling 
hypocrite that had ever been known. But this 
availed him nothing, the t^ing being higMy 
incenfed againft him for not approving the 
divorce, and his fecond marriage 5 and when 
Sir Thomas defired to be admitt^ into the 
tfoufe of Commons to make his own defence 
i^alnft the bill, his majefty would not con- 
• feat to it, but affigned a committee councS 
to hear him. However, the chief^nt in.- 
Ihf| 4 ed was to prev)^ on him, hy fair words 
' or 
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or threatnings, to give a publick afcent to 
the king’s zncafure ; to which purpofe the lord 
chancellor Audlev made a great parade of h^s 
majefly’s extraoidinary love and favour to 
1 nomas : but the worthy knight» not to be 
ihaken, after aHuring the committee of the 
juft fenfe he had of the king’s goodnefs to 
him, told them, ** That he had hoped he 
ihould never have heard any mere of that 
buiinefs, ftnee he had, from the beginning, 
informed his majefty of his fentiments with 
regard to it; and the king accepted them not 
vngracioufly, promiftng, that he ftiould never 
be molefted forther about it. But, however, 
he had found nothing, ftnte the firft agitation 
of the matter, to peifoade him to change his 
mind ; if he had, it would have given him 
a great deal of plcafnre.” Then tha lords 
proceeded to threaten him, telling him it was 
his majefty’s commands they (hould inform 
him, he was the moil ungrateful and traiterous 
fubjed in the woild; adding, t^at he had 
been the means of his majefty’s publiihing a 
book, in which he had put a fword in the 
pope’s hand to hght againft himfelf. This 
Henry’s famous book againft Luther ; but 
Sir Thonjas clearing himlelf of this charge 
alfo, and protefting he had always found fault 
with thofe parts of the book, which were cal- 
culated to laife the power cf the pope, and« 
that he had objeded againft them to his 
majefty, the lords, not I eii.g able to make 
any rep]|i to his vindication, broke up the 
committee ; Mr. Roper, feeing Sir Thomas 

extreme^^ 
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extremely cheerful at hU return* efked him 
if his name was ftrack out of the bill of at- 
^inder* tk!lt he was in fuch good Ipirits. 

' bdi efbrgotten that,** fail! the knight ; 
if you would know the rcdfon of my mirth ^ 
it is, that I have given the devil a foul fall 
to-day ; and gone fo far with tlii fe lords* 
that without great fhame indeed, 1 can 
never go back-” 

As the duke ofNoi folk and fccretary Ciom^ 
well, had a high eiieem for bir Thomas, they 
ufed their utmoft efforts to diiTuade the king 
fjom pioceeding on the bill of attainder ; a(« 
faring him, that they found the upper heufe 
were riilly determined to hear him in his own 
defence, before they would pafs it ; and, if 
his name was not ftruck oat, it was much to 
be apjfrchended, that the b-ll would be re- 
jefled. But the king was coo haughty to fub* 
mit to a fubjed, with whom he b^d entered 
the lifts, and coo vindictive in his temper to 
forgive a man who had been his favoarite» 
and yet had daicd to offend him: therefore* 
after talking in a very hi^h (train, be faid, 
that he would be prefent himfelf in the houfe 
when the bitl fhould pafs; thinking, no doubt, 
that the parliament Aood lo much in awe of 
him, chat the lords would not then dare to re» 
jeA it. The committee of council, however* 
tLiffered from him herein ; and out of the per« 
fonal friendihip they had for Sir Thomas 
More, finding chat nothing elfe would 
derate the oblti nancy and veheme^e with 
which he purfued this point, thcy.fell o\^ their 
Y ' knees* 
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knees, and befought him to forbear ; tellmg 
him, ** That if it fhould be carried againS 
him in his own prefence, as they believcdS^^ 
would be, it would encourage his fubjedts to* 
defplfe him, and be a diihonour to him alio 
all over Europe. They did not doul)t but 
they fiiould be able to find out fomething eJfe 
againil Sir Thomas, wherein they might ferve 
his majcfiy with fome fucccfs ; but in this 
aifair of the Nun he was univerfally account- 
ed fo innocent, that the world thought him 
worthier of praife, than of reproof” With 
thcfe fuggeftions, efpeclally that of finding 
fomething elfe againft him, they at laft fub- 
dued the king’s obfiinancy ; and the naihe 
of Sir Thomas More was flruck out of the bill* 
But as it was nowpublickly known, that he 
was as much out of favour with the king, as 
he had been in his good graces before, accu- 
lations poured in againft him from every quar- 
ter ; 'and then it was, that he found the pe* 
culiar advantage of his innocence and integri- 
ty. For, if he had not always adted with the 
higheft probity, ib that in all the offices which 
he went through, he kept himfflf clear of 
every fort of corruption,, the moft trivial mai- 
ler would, have been laid to hts charge, in or- 
der to crufli him. Of this we have an inftance 
in the cafe of one Parnell, who complained, 
that he Jiad made a decree againft him in thd 
court of Chancery, at the luit of Vaughan 
his ad^rfary, for which he had received 
(VaugHah being confined at home with the 
gout) fromjdie W.ds of his wife, a great gilt 
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Cttp« as a bribe. Upon this accofatlony he 
was brotfght before the council by the king’s 
(direction t aW being charged by the wicnefs 
with the fad, he readily owned, that as that 
cup was brought him for a new-year’s gift, 
long after the decree was made, he had not 
refufed to take it. 

The lord Wiltlhire, father to qneen Anne, ' 
who profccuted the fuit againll him, and who 
hated him for not confenting to the king’s 
marriage with her, was traiifportcd with joy to 
hear him own it, and cried hadily out, ** Lo ! 
^ my lords, did I not tell you, that you Ikpuld 
“ find the matter true ?” Sir Thomas then 
defired, that, as they had with indulgence 
heard him tell one part of the tale, fo they 
would impartially hear the other : and this 
being granted, he declared, That tbou^h^ 
after much follicitation, he had indeed receiv- 
ed the cup, and it was long after the decree 
was made, yet he had ordered his butler to 
fill it immediately with wine, of which he 
direAly drank to Mrs. Vaughan ; and, when 
Ihe had pledged him in it,, then as freely asi 
her hufband had given it to him, even fo Iree* 
)y. he gave the ikme'to her etgain, to prefelit 
unco her hufband for hi* new-yeaf’s gift; 
and which (he received, and carried back 
Igain, though with fome reludance.’’ The 
truth of this, the woman herfelf, and others 
then prefent, depofed before the council, to 
the great confufion of the lord Wihf||^re, and 
10 the difappoiotment of all his other enemies^. 
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In a parliament which was called in 1534 » 
among many other a£ls which tended to abr 
rogate the papal power, there wds one to de- 
clare the king’s marriage with Catherine 
againft the law of God, confirming the fen- 
tence againfl it, notwithftanding any difpen- 
ration to the contrary ; and elTabliHring the 
fuccefiion to the crown of England in the iifue 
of his majefty’s prefent marriage with queen 
Anne. There was a claufe in this aft. That 
if any perfon, Ihould divulge any thing to the 
flander of this marriage, or of the iflue begot- 
ten in it, or, being required to fwear to main- 
tain the contents of this aft, refufe it, that 
they Ihould be adjudged for mifprifon of trea- 
fon, and fuifer accordingly ; and, before the 
two houfes broke up, that they might fet a 
good example to the king’s other fubj(;fts, all 
the members took the oath relating to the 
fttcceflion j after which, commifiioners were 
fent'all over the kingdom, to adminiilerit to 
the people of every rank aud deiiomination. 

In a fliort time after the breaking up of the 

E arliament, there was a committee of theca* 
inet<*couacil at Lambeth, confining of the 
aichbifliop, the Iprd-chanccllor Audley, and 
fecretary Cromwell ; where feveral ecclefi- 
aftics, but no other layman than Sir Thomas 
More, were cited to appear, and take the 
oath. Sir Thomas being called, and- thS 
oath tendered to him under the great feal, be 
defired ^ fee the aft of fuccefiion which en- 
joined ft; and this being alfo ihewed him, 
i&e faid, ** That he would blame neither thofc 
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who had made the stB, nor tboie who had 
taken the oath; but, for his own part, though 
he was willihg to fwear to the (uccefTion, m 
a form of his own drawing, yet the oath which 
was offered, was fo worded, that his confciend? 
revolted againft it, and he could not take it 
. with fafe^ to his foul.’* He offered, how- 
ler, to fwear to the fucceffion of the crown 
in the ifP&e of the king’s prefent marriage ; 
becatife he thought the parliament had a right 
to determine that matter. Mr. fecretary 
Cromwell, who tenderly favoured him, and 
who knew the confcquence of this debate, 
(when he perceived that Sir Thomas could not 
be prevailed on to take the bath as it was ten* 
dered, faw that his ruin would become inevit* 
able ; and, in his great anxiety, protefled 
with arfoaih, That he had rathpr his only 
fon (hould have loft his head, than that Sir 
Thomas More fhould have refufed to fwear to 
fucceffion and the conferrencc ending 
in this manner, he was committed to the 
cuftody of the abbot of Weftminfter for four 
days ; during which, the king and his coun- 
cil deliberated, what courfe it was beft to take 
with him. Sev^al methoda were propofed, 
bat Henry would liften to none of them ; and^ 
in the end, Sir Thomas More was committed 
prifoner to the Tower, and indified on the 
Itatutes. ' 

It would be unneceffary to give a particolar 
detail of all the little circumftances, whtlft he 
remained a prifoner in the Tow^ whk||i^ 
tended to Ihew the patience and greatnefi ol 

^ mind. 
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mind of this extraordinary man : they are ma* 
n/y aiid various ; let one converfation with hh ' 
lady» who had leave to vifit him' after he had 
been fonie months confined, fuffice. As ()ie« 
had not the magnanimity, and probably not 
ib good an heart, (he remonftrated with much 
petulance, “ That he who had been always 
reputed fo wife a man, fhould now fo play the 
fool, as to be content to be (hut up in a clofe 
filthy prilbn with rats and mice, wh' he 
might enjoy his liberty and the king’s favour, 
if he would but do as all bifhops and 
other learned men had done : and as he had 
a good houie to live in, his library, his gal- 
lery, hifi garden, his orchard, and all other 
necefTaric.s, hs^ndibrne about him, where -s 
might enjoy himfelf with his wife aiu :h''- 
dren, fhe, could not conceive what lie xnt 
by tarrying fo quietly in this imprifonment.’* 
He heard her very patiently, and then afeed 
her in his facetious manner, ** Whether mat 
’houfe was not as nig)’, tt. h.;aven !is his own : ” 
which Ihe refen ting, he odded very ferioufly. 
That he faw no great caulc for fo much joy 
in his houfe, and the things about it, which 
•^ould fo foon forget its mailer, that, if he 
were uifder ground but feven years, and came 
10 it again, he fliould find thofe in it, who 
would bid him be gone, and tell him it was 
none of his. Befides, his flay in it was ib un- 
^jtain, that as he would be but a bad mer- 
chant, ffho would put himfelf in danger to 
lofe eternity, for a tboufand years j fo how ^ 
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Much more, if he was not fore to enjoy it ono 
day to an end ?*• 

Sir Thonias had now been a prifoner in the 
Tower above a year, and the king had tried 
e ery expedient to procure his approbation of 
his divorc^ and fccrnd marriage, that he 
iJiighr ivaii himfclf of the example of a man 
famousjfor his wifdonu le.arning, and reli* 

*. biifin vain: the knight had cfpottfeil 
^1/t. ^*aufe of queen Catherine, upon a princi-* :. 
pir of confcience, and therefore he always 
‘vitliftood Henry ‘’pou that point with a firm- 
becoming his charadcr. The aifair of 
s.l'c was no iefs a matter of coiw 

fch'ncc to hhn than the other ; but as the fta- 
which enabled it^ had made Ii treafon to . 
.vr,*c or fpcak againll it, he obferved a hlence 
th’s i%ipeft, conformable to the Law; but 
^‘.fed to acknowledge it with an oath; 
wi'.eiffrr*;, VH) l-jjig being determined to get 
rid of a ruari vv'- h.- i given him fo much 
trouble, and f .hoiv virtues and popularity 
he rtc^d ir gave orders, that Sir Thomas 
Mor^ iLoald be brought to his trial. 

In confcqucnce of this, on a day appointed, 
he. was conveyed in a boat from the Tower 
Weftminiier-hall. So long an impriibnment 
had much impaired his ftrength, he went, 
^erefore, leaning on his ftaff from the water- 
uae ; but though his countenance carried the 
marks of weaknefs and infirmity, it had the 
fame air of chearfulnefs, which aIway^attt])oa 
it m the days of his profperlty. He wfis tried , 
jby the lord chancellor, and a committee ' 
* Wftdbj'? 
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lords, with fome of the judges at the bar of the 
XingVbench. When the attorncy-geneiai, 
had gone through the charge hgainil him, 
in the indidment, in the moll virulent man- 
ner, the lord-chancellor faid to him; in which 
he was fecondcd by the duke of lof Norfolk, 
You fee nov', how gnevoufly yau have of- 
fended his majelly ; neverthelels, hp is fo mer- 
ciful, that, if you will but leave yobir obfiina- 
cy, and change your opinion, we hope you may 
yet obtain pardon of his highnefs for what is 
pad/* To this he leplied with great refolu- 
tion, ** That he had much caufe to thank 
thefe noble lords for this courtefy, but he be- 
fought Almighty God, that, through his grace, 
he might continue in the mind he was then iu 
unto death.” After this, he was permitted to 
fay what he could for himfelf, in anfwer to 
the indidment ; and began as follows ; 

There are four principal heads, if I am 
not deceived, of this my indidlmcnt; eveiy 
one of which, God willing, I pco^fe to an- 
fwcr in order. To the firft that is objei^ed 
againft me. That I have been an encmv, out 
of ftnbbornnefs, to the king’s fecond mar- 
riage : I confefs,athat I always told his oia- 
jflly my opinion in it, as my confcience dic- 
tate to me ; but I am fo far from thinking 
myielf guil^ of high treafon upon this ac- 
count, that, on the contrary, being afked fn 
a niattfr of fuch great importance, had 1 
baddy ^ttered my prince againft my confci- 
ence, wn, I think, I fliould have worthily ,| 
been accounted a wicked fubjeft, and a 

• fidlous 
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Sdiaus traitor to God. However, if I offend- 
ed, I fuppofe there has already been punilh- 
ment fuflicient in the lofs of all my goods, 
and almoft fifteen months imprifbnment. My 
(econd accufation is, that I have tranfgrefied 
a firatute, iidthat being a prifoner, and twice 
examined by the lords of the council, I would 
not difclof/unto them my opinion, out of an 
obftinate^nd traiterous mind, whether the 
king was fupreme head of the church, or not : 
yet I then protefted, that 1 had never faid or 
done any thing againft it, neither can one 
vmd or a£tion of mine be produced to make 
iffe culpable. By all which 1 know that 1 
could not tranfgrefs any law, or incur any 
crime oftreafon : for neither this ftatute, nor 
any law in the world, can punifh a man for 
holding Itis peace : they only can punifh either 
words or deeds, God alone being judge of 
our fecret thoughts. 1 come now to the third 
capital matter of my indidment, whereby I 
amaccufed, that 1 nialicioufly praflifed againft 
this ftatutc, becaiifc 1 wrote eight packets of 
letters, whilft I was in the Tower, to bifliop 
Bifher, by which I exhorted him to break the 
fame law. 1 would have thefe letters produc« 
cd, and read againft me, which may cither 
free me, or convid me of a lie. But, becaufe 
yon fay the bifhop burnt them all, 1 will here 
the truth of the whole matter : fome of 
them were only about our private affairs, as 
being old friends and acquaintance :«OJie of 
ithem was in anfwer to his, whereby he d^red 
to know how I had smfwered in my*examina» 
VoL. I. Ji* tioifts 
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tions to this oath of fupremacy ; touching 
%vhich, this only I wrote unto him again. 
That I had already fettled my cbnfcience, let 
him fettle his to his own good liking ; and 
tliis, I trull, is no breach of your laws. The 
lafl objedcd crime is, that beingflexamined in 
iH'.e Tower, I did fay, that this Jitw was like 
a two-edged fword ; for, in confecting there- 
to, 1 fliould endanger my foul; ind, in re- 
fufing it, J Ihould lofe my life. From which 
anfwer, becaufe biihop Filher made the like, 
it is evidently gathered, as you fay, that we 
both confpired together. To this I reply, 
that if his anfwer were like mine, it proceed- 
ed not from any confpiracy of ours, but from 
the likenefs of our wits and learning. And, 
to conclude, I unfeigned ly avouch, that I 
never fpoke a word againll this liw to any 
living man ; although, peihaps, his majeily 
has been told to the contrary.’^ 

To a jaftifeation fo full as this, the attor- 
ney-general had no reply to n?ake ; but the 
word Malice being in the mouth of almoft all 
the court, the judges proceeded to examine 
the witneiTes, in order to prove l.is treafon to 
*the jury ; and Mr. Rich, the follicitor-gimcral, 
bcingf alied and fworn, depofed, that when he 
was fent, feme time before, to fetch Sir 
Thomas hlorc’s books and papers from the 
Tower, at the end of a converfation with Him 
upon the king’s fupremacy, on Mr. Rick’s 
owni^ on a cafe put by him, that no parlia* 
ment could make a law that God fhuuld no( 
be God,<)ir Thomas replied, No more can 

the 
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the j^rliament make the king fupreme head 
of the. church.** When the foilici tor- general 
had given this evidence to the court on oath» 
the prifoner, under a great furprife at the 
malice and falfliood of it» faid, ** If 1 was 
a man, myllords, that did not regard an oath, 

1 needed net, at this time, and in this place, 
as it is wal known to you all, Hand as an ac- 
cufed padbn ; and, if this oath, Mr. Rich, 
which you have taken, be true, then 1 pray, 
that I may never fee God in the face; w hich I 
would not fay, were it otherwife, to gain the 
^ole world.” Upon which, the Iblicltcr 
being able to prove his teilimony by wit- 
nelTes, tho’ he aitemjncd it, that allegation 
dropped. 

'rhe reader, who has attended to this im- 
partial •abll rail of the trial, and who con- 
fiders the characlcrs of the prifoner and the 
witnefs, will, it is apprehended, acquit Sir 
Thomas More of the indictment without any 
liefitation. •Bul^ unhappily for him, he lived 
in the days of Henry VllI vvliofe will w.v a 
law to judges, as well as juries: notwithltand- 
ing, theref rc, that his innocence was fb 
clearly pointed out, and th# evidence ar.r nlt 
him fb ill iupported, or rather pfoyed fo 
evidently to be fal e ; yet the jury, tu their 
eternal reproach, found him guilty. They 
liad no fooner bi ought in their verdid, than 
the lord-chancellor Auuiey, as the moutiof 
the court, began immediruely to pif^r.ouiice 
the fentence ; but the prifoner. Hoppe ^ him 
Ihorc with this modeit rebuke : M) lord, 
H aT when 
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when I was towards the law, the manner in 
fach cafes was, to aik the pHfoner, before 
fenteiice, whether he could give any reafon 
why judgment fhould not proceed againft 
him V* Upon this, the chancellor had the 
grace to Hay, and afked Sir Thonte what he 
was able to alledge. But if a jury^cottld not 
be moved by what he had faid in defending 
himlelf agaiiift charge in this in&dment, 
there could be little hope, that ^dges would 
be influenced to wave their fcntcnce by what 
he (hould fay againfl the matter of the indiA- 
mentitfclf. However, whether the exception? s 
he made were too ilrong to be anfwered ; of 
whether the chancellor began at this time to 
feel fome little compundion ; or, whether he 
had reafon to be afraid of the popular cla-* 
mour, if he took the condemnatioI1^ of the 
prifoner entirely upon himfelf; after Sir 
Thomas had done fpeaking, he turned to the 
lord-chicf-juflice, and afked him his opinion 
openly before the court, as to thtf validity of 
the indidment, notwithiianding the excepti- 
ons of the prifoner. The anfwcr of the chief- 
juflice, wliofe name was Fitv.-James, is ibme- 
what remarkable^ ** My lords all, by St. 
Gillian* I mud needs confefs, that if the a 6 l 
of parliament be not unlawful, then in my 
confcience the indi^mentis not infuflicient/’ 
Upon this equivocal expreflion, the lord- 
chancellor faid to the reft, Lo, my fords ; 
lo, yoi^ar what my lord-chief-jufiice faith;’* 
and, without u*aiting for any reply, proceed- 
ed to pais ftntencei ** That Sir Thomas 

1* ihottld 
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fiioald be czxntd back to the Tower of Lon* 
dotty and from thence drawn on a hurdle 
through the City to Tyburn, there to be hang- 
ed till he was half dead ; after that cut down, 
yet alive, his private parts cut off, his belly 
ripped, hi bowels burnt, his four quarters 
fet up ovir four gates of the City, and his 
head upm London-bridge.’* 

Thie^ocldng fentence filled the eyes of 
many with tears, and their hearts with horror ; 
then the court telling Sir Thomas, that if he 
had any thing further to fay, they were ready 
^ hear him, he flood up, and faid, ** 1 have 
nothing to fay, my lords, but that like as the 
bleffed apoflle St. Paul was prelent, and con- 
fented to the death of Stephen, and kept their 
deaths who ftoned him to death, and yet be 
they nhw both twain holy faints in heaven^ 
and ihall continue there friends for ever ; fo 
I verily truft, and ihall therefore right heartily 

E ray, that though your lordfhips have now 
een judges on earth to my condemnation, 
we may yet hereafter all meet together in 
heaven, to our everlafiing falvation : and fo I 
pray God preferve you all, and efpecially my 
fovereign lord the king, smd lend him failh« 
fttl councellors.” * 

Having taken his leave of the court in th|s 
^oble manner, he was condofted from the bar 
to the Tower, with the axe carried before him 
in the ufual manner after condemnation, fiut, 
when he came to the Tower- Wh^ his fa^ 
vourite daughter, Mrs. Roper, thinlcing this 
would be the laft opportunity ib6 Ihoulaever 

have. 
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have, was waiting there fo fee him : as fbbn 
aj he appeared, fhe burft through the throng 
and guard, which furrounded him, and hav- 
ing received his blefling upon her knees, flie 
enn braced him eagerly before them all, amidfl 
a flood of tears, and a thoufand kl^es of ten- 
dernefs, and aiFt'£Uon ; her heart b>ing ready 
to break with grief, the only worefc that flie 
could utter, were, ** My father, oh mj^father.** 
If any thing could have fhaken his fortitude, 
it mud be this ; but he only took her up in 
his arms, and told her, That whatfoever he 

* fhoald fuffer, tho* he was innocent, 

* was not without the will of God, to whofe 

* bleded pleafure fhe fhould conform her own 

* will ; that fhe knew well enough all the 

* fecrets of his heart, and that fhe muft be 

* patient for her Infs.” Upon this fne part* 

cd from him; but fcarce was fhe turned aiide, 
before her paflion of grief and love became 
irre&ftible, and flie again fuddenly broke 
through the croud, ran eagerly upon him the 
fecond time, took him round the neck, and 
hung upon him with her embraces, ready to 
die with forrow : this was rather too much for 
man to bear, andf though he did not fpeak a 
word, yet the tears flowed down his cheelcs in 
great abundance, till flie took her laft kifs, 
and left him. ^ 

After he had lain a few days under the 
fentence of death, preparing his mind by 
prayer ^d meditation, for the llroke w'hich 
was to follow; one of the creatures of the 
king made Urn a vifit, with an intent to per- 
> . * fuade^ 
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fuade him, if poiTible, to comply with his 
majedy’s will, and to change his mind. Sir 
Thomas^ wearied at lad with his nonfenie 
and importunity, in order to get rid of him, 
told him, “ That he had changed it wliich 
words weril no fooncr out of his mouth, than 
the courtier, pluming himfclf upon the merit 
he ihouldAave in bringing Sir Thomas More 
to the jj^lnt which his mnjeily wiihed, and fo 
many others had tried in vain ; he went in 
great hade and joy to inform the king. Henry, 
however, not without apprchenfions ot a 
nj^ilake ; he ordered the mefienger of the 
•"news, therefore, to return immediately to the 
Tower, to know in what particularj. the pri- 
foner had changed his mind : when he had 
the mortif cation not only to be rebuked for 
his impertinent ofHciournefs, in telling his 
majefiy every word Sir Thomas had faid, even 
in jed ; but alfo to learn, that he had chang- 
ed his mind no otherways than this, That 
whereas ht intended to be lhaved, that he 
misht appear to the people as he was wont to 
do oefore his imprifonment, he was now fully 
refolved chat his beard ihould ihare the fame 
fate with his head.” In ccyiiideration thac*he 
had borne the higheft oiEce in the kingdom, 
his fencence of being drawn, hangeC and 
quartered, was, by the king’s pardon, chang- 
ed into beheading ; and when he was inform- 
ed of it, he faid, with his ufual mirth, ** God 
forbid the king ihould ufe any more fuch 
mercy to any of my friends ; and biefs 
my poftericy from fuch pardons.”, 

H* 4 
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On the 5ih of July, 1438, Sir Thomat 
Pope, his intimate friend, came .to him from 
the very early in the morning, to ac» 
quaint him that he fhonld be executed that 
day at nine o’clock, and therefore that he 
mud immediately prepare himfelill for death. 
However, if his majefly intended tV iliock, or 
affright him by this fhort warning, me loft his 
dm fo entirely, that the prifoner mid to Sir 
Thomas Pope, I moft heartily thank you 
for your good tidings ; I have been much 
bound to the king’s hiehnefs for the bereht 
of his honours that he hath moft bountifu^y 
beftowed upon me, yet 1 am more bound to 
his grace, 1 do affure you, for putting me 
here, where I have had convenient time and 
fpace to have remembrance of my end ; and, fo 
help me God, moft of all I am bouhd unto 
him, that it hath pleafed his majefty fo Ihortly 
to rid me out of the miferies of this wretched 
world.” His friend then told him that his 
majefty’s pleafure further was, th&t he Oiould 
not ufe many words at his execution ; to which 
Sir Thomas anfwered^ ** You do well, Mr, 
Pope, to give me wariiii^ of the king’s plea- 
fuVe herein, for otherwife I had nropofed, at 
that timb, to have ipoken fomewhat, but no 
matter wherewith his grace, or any others^ 
ftouldhave caufe to be offended: howbei;, 
whatfoever I intended, 1 am ready to coni- 
form myfelf obediently to his highnefs’s com«- 
mand; j«d I befeech you, good Mr. Pope, 
to be a means to his majefty, that mv 
daughter Margaret may be at my burial;^’ 

Being 
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Being told that the king had already confent- 
ed that his wife, and children, and -any of 
his friends, might have the liberty to be prc- 
fent at it, he a£ied, O how much beholden 
then am 1 to his grace, that unto my poor 
burial voachfafes to have fuch gracious con* 
fideration.” Sir Thomas Pope having thus 
difchargpd his commiffion, bid his friend, 
adieu^ith many tears, and with much com- 
miferation ; but the prifoner defired him to 
be' comforted with the profped of eternal 
bttfs, in which they fhould live and love to* 
.^ther ; and to give him an impreiSion of the 
cafe and quiet of his own mind, he took his 
urinal in his hand, and calling his water, faid 
with his ufual mirth, ** 1 fee no danger but 
that this man might live longer, if it had 
pleafeQ the king.” 

As foon as Sir Thomas Pope had left him, 
lie drelTed himfelf in the beft cloaths he had, 
that his appearance might exprefs the eafe and 
complacency which he felt within ; the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower objefting to this genero- 
.fity to his executioner, who was to have his 
cloaths, Sir Thomas alTured him, if it was 
cloth of gold, he Ihould think it well beffow* 
..ed on bun who was to do him fo*fingular a 
benefit.” But the lieutenant, who was hjs 
/riend, prefled him very much to change his 
drefs ; and Sir Thomas, being veiy unwilling 
to deny him fo fmall a gratification, put. on 
•a gown of friae; and of the little aqiney that 
he had left, fent an angel to the e^tecuUQuer, 
is a token of his good will, * 

H 5 And 
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And now the fatal hour being come, about 
nine o'clock he was brought out of the Towers 
carrying a red crofs in tils hand,* and often 
lifting up his eyes to heaven. A woman meet- 
ing him with a cup of wine, he refufed it, 
faying, ** Chriit at his paffion dranl[. no wine, 
but gaul and vinegar.’* Another woman 
came crying and demanded fome pliers fhe 
faid fhe had left in his hands when he lord 
chancellor; to whom he faid, ** Gooci^wo- 
man, have patience but for an hour, and the 
king will rid me of the care I have for th^^fe 
papers, and every thing elfe.” Another 
man followed him, crying, he had done he?* 
much wrong when he was lord-chancellor; 
to whon^ he faid, “ I very well remember 
the caufc j and if I were to decide it now, 1 
fhould make the fame decree.” When he 
came to the fcafFold, it feem’d ready to fall ; 
whereupon he faid, merrily, to the lieu^ 
tenant, “ Pray, Sir, fee me fafe up ; and as 
to my coming dowrt, let me fhift for myfelf.” 
Then he defired the people to pray for hint, 
and bear witnefs he died in the faith of the 
catholic church, a faithful fervant both tp 
Ged and the king^ He repeated the miferexe 
pfalm kneeling with much devouon ; and the 
executioner a&ing him forgivenefs, h'e kii&d 
him, sni faid, ** Pluck up thy fpirits mai4 
and be not afraid to do thine office ; my nec^' 
is very Ihort, take heed therefore thou 
nor awry^for faving thine honefty.” Laying 
his heac^upon the block, he bid the execu- 
tioner Ray till he had put bis beard afide, &r 
« that 
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that had coynmltted no treafon ; upoa which, 
at one blow of the axe, his head was fevered 
from his bddy. In this manner ended the life 
of Sir Thomas More, who, for his juftice, 
humility, devotion, fweetnefs of temper, con- 
tempt oPthe world, and true greatnefs of 
mind, was che ornament cf his own, and 
may be an example to every age. 


The life of 

JOHN COLET, D. D. 

T his excellent man, was fon and heir 
to Sir Henry Colct, knight, who being 
bred a mercer in London, was one of the 
IherifFs in 1477 ; efcaping the tyranny of 
Richard die lild. and aflifting Henry the 
Vllch, in the beginning of his reign, was 
knighted, and defied lord mayor ; to which 
office he had the honour to be called a iecond 
time. Sir Henry had two ai^d twenty childi^n, 
eleven fons, and as many daughters, by his 
wife Chriiiian Knevet, a gentlewoman of 
good family ; he himfelf being alio defcend- 
^d from a very antient and reputable houfe, 
in Buckinghamlhire : but John was not only 
the eldeft fruit of this marriage, but within a 
few years became the foie furvivitig idue. 
It appears that he buried his iather in the" 
H 6 ypgt 
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year 1510, but his mother lived bury him^ 
being ac her death upwards of ninety 3rear8 
old. Sir Henry and his lady were very emi- 
nent for their charity^ but ior nothing more 
than their great munificence tow; rds their 
pariih churen j which was then called St An- 
thony's, but now St. Antholin’s, within the 
city of London ; their effigies, with thofe of 
all their children, being to be feen, in Stowe’s 
time, in the glafs windows, on the nortIKfide 
of that edifice; and in this pariih, their \ on 
John was born. Anno Domini 1468. \ 

As to his early education, we have butVa 
very imperfed account of it ; however, it is 
a very rrobable conjecture, that he received 
the firfi; rudiments learning at St. Antho> 
ny’s ffce-fchool, then the moll famous in 
London; from whence, in 1483, he removed 
to the univerfity of Oxford ; where having 
fpent feven years in logical and philofophical 
fiudy, he was licenctd to proceed in arts ; 
being fo exqulfitcly learned, th'dt all the 
works of Tully were as familiar to him as his 
epillles ; neither was he a iiranger to Plato, 
and Plotinus, which he diligently purfued 
and comnared, dne as a comment on the 
other, nut fuch was the infelicity of thofe 
times, that theGieck language, was not only 
negleded in our fchools and univerfities, bt^ 
the love, and encouragement of it, was Iook«> 
ed upon as herefy ; in reference to which bar- 
barous qpCnion, Erifmus quotes a provetb, 
** Cave a Grxeis, ne lias hereticus. Take 
care of the Greek, left you become a heretic.** 
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‘So that Co^t ivns obliged to read the above- 
mention ec^ authors, in their Latin tranflations^ 
till in> his more advanced years, he became 
acquaintfid with the great originals. 

WheniColet had taken his degrees in arts 
at Oxford, he had a fufBcient ellate to fupport 
him as a gentleman, and a fair intereft to re- 
commend him at court. He had the advan- 
tage a tall and graceful perfonage : and 
thy^turn to a courtier might perhaps have 
bwn the advice of his father, who had been 
OK'd CO gaiety and fplendour in the public 
efiices in the City, and gained a very particu- 
lar intereil in the king : but the pious young 
man, determined by his own fpirit of religion, 
was rcfolved to enter into holy orders, and re- 
nounce the temptations of his birth and for- 
tune.* Sir William Xnevet, knight, and Dame 
Joan his wife, prcfented Colet, in 14S;, to 
the churdi of St. Mai-y Denyngton in the 
county of Suffolk, and dioceie of Norwich. 
This ma<>e Cambridge a convenient road be- 
tween Oxford and his benifice, and might 
well intitlc him to that rcisttion to both uni- 
Terfities, which is afenbed to him by Polydore 
Virgil. He was fcarce istneteen years bid, 
when he was prefented to this greaft Jiving t>f 
Denyngton, which he kept as Tong as he liv^ 
,ed. In 1490 he was alfo prefented by hie 
wwo 'father to the living of Thrynning, in the 
TGcrnty of Hnntingdon, and diocefe of Lin* 
coin $ which he refigned in 149^9 when he 
was Emitted to the prebendary orBotevant 
IB the dinrch of York, upon the refignatm 
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of the famous Chrll^opher Ur^icke. He 
was alfo made prebend of GoodcaAer in the 
church of St. Martin Le Grand/ which he 
refigned the 26th of January 150^9 having 
been admitted the year before to th^ prebend 
of Durnesford in the church of Sariim. Thefe 
early preferments had great weight upon his 
mind ; as well as every thing that tended to- 
wards bringing on a reformation in the church. 
But he had fuch a tender regard to tK^- dig- 
nity of his facrcd oiHce and function, tha^he 
deferred being ordained deacon till the Ath 
of December, i/]97> and the fame year ^ 
was made pried. 

Thefe preferments, bedowed on a youth 
under age, may feem a little extraordinary to 
fome ; but we muft confider it was the cudom 
of the Romifh church ; and, if Mr. Cojet did 
enter upon the care of fouls before he could 
fufiiciently confider the weighty charge be- 
longing thereto, he attoned for it by his ex- 
traordinary care, when he came tQ.maturity» 
Befides, he had, from his fird entrance into 
the college, turned himfelf much to reading 
books of divinity : Erafmus adures us, that 
he had fearched iiuo, and gained a perfeA ac- 
quaintanoe with, ^e antient fathers, particu- 
laraly Dionyiius, Origen, Cyprian, Aynbrofe, 

i erom, and St. Audin, while he was yet a 
lOy, though the lad author was never one of' 
his favourites : nor were his dudies confined 
to thefe books alone ; he alfo read Scotus 
and ThoSnas, the two great fchoolmen, who 
gave birth tc the difierent parties then fubfid- 

ing 
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ing in our uiu^erfities, under the denomination 
of Scotiiis ^d Thomifts. But he looked over 
their tralbjrather in compliance with the fa- 
ihion of tft than from any pleafure he 
received f|om it. His principal induftry was 
laid out in confulting the beii tracts in the ci« 
vil and canon law ; there was no treatife, re- 
lating either to the hiHory of the church or 
Hate, which he did not diligently infped ; nay 
he ^en ran through all fuch Englilh poets as 
wef then extant, with a view to correft and ‘ 
engfuelliOi his ftilc, and &t him for an eloquent 
pieaciier. A iiothcr of his cotemporary writers 
fays, that Colct, by an eafy and natural difpo- 
fition, was inclined to piety and religion; 
thcreiore, as foon as he |;rt'w towards a man, 
and was well intruded in all thofe arts and 
fciencflis that are called humanity, he applied 
himfelf to the lludy of divinity, chufing St. 
Paul as his particular mailer, and exercifing 
himfelf perledlly in his writings both at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 

But not content with thefe improvements^ 
in the year 1493, our young divine deter- 
mined to. leave his native country, and poliih, 
in foreign parts, what had acquired at 
home. With this intent, he quitted Oxford^ 
and paffing over to the continent, Hudied 
divinity both in Italy and France, where 
met with feveral other Engliih lludents, 
who were come abroad in order to attain the 
Greeek tongue ; for the paifion foe that lan^ 
guage, and the purer writters, in tlie Latm^ 
was now grown very prevalent alltiverEuioj^ 
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tnd no where more than in EWland, from 
n^bence combers of the youth, and many ad- 
vanced ill life, continually wentSnt in quell 
of them ; becaufe, though feveral Volumes of 
the works of the belt authors dormant 
in our colleges and monalleries, the monks» 
who knew that ignorance was their chief fup* 
port, could by no means be brought to com- 
municate them. 

Ac the time when Colet went abroM the 

5 rand mart of letters was at Paris ; thithq^ he 
ire£ied his purfuit. His large income bn- 
nbled him to render his parts confpicuo&s, 
and thofe quickly gained the elleem and 
admiration of all chat faw and heard him. 
Here he met with an agreeable companion in 
Robert Guaguinus, the hidorian, who had 
been ambalTador from Charles, the 'French 
king, to Henry VII. and here it was alfo 
that Collet hrft conceived an inclination to 
be acquainted with Erafmus, Guaguinus by 
Aewing him a fpccimen of thaf'celebrated 
]]Nitchinan’s parts and learniiig, in a letter 
ient CO him upon his publilhing the hiftory 
of France. In this place Colet likewife 
acquired the friondlhip of Deloine and Bu- 
dens ; th€ former of which recommended him 
10 the notice of Erafmus, by the honourable 
fnention he made of oitr Engliih dodor in 
his letters to Holland. Colet vifited feverm 

S ifts of Icaly^ and redded fome months at 
ome, where there was an Engliih courts 
on aficoAit of frequent embaffies. It was «t 
khis place that the celebrated William lily 
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Krft fell unMr his obfervadon, who had learnt 
the Greek K Rhodes^ and was improving htm^ 
felf in Ladn under John Sulpitius and Pom* 
ponius Siwinus. Culet alfo contra£ted an in-* 
dmacy w:|ch fome learned foreigners, as well 
as with his own countrymen Grocyne and Li- 
nacer, who were prefeding their (kill in 
Greek at Florence, under the in(lru£Uon of 
Demetrius and Politianus, as William Laty«- 
mev'^as at Padua. 

iColet remained about four years on hiSv 
travels, returning from abroad in 1497 : but 
upon this occafion it is faid, he had much 
difficulty to refift his defire of appearing at 
court, where he could fhew the accomphlh* 
ments he had acquired in the world to the 
beft advantage. Indeed he was endowed 
with feme natural propenfittes, which were 
better adapted to a public life, than the con- 
finement of a college. He had naturally A 
high fpirit, impatient of the lead injury and 
aiFront. Sy the fame bent of nature he waa 
alfo addi£t^ to love and luxury ; he had n 
tindure of avarice, and was inclined to la 
air of freedom and pleafantry. But he firft 
conquered, and then comnianded himfelf,*by 
fo far fubjedUng his pafiions to rSafon and 
philofophy, that he could beer a repm^ 
^ven from his own fervants. He reftrained 
his dirpofition to love, ileep, and luxury, bf 
a continual abftinence, a ilri£t fobriety, dhife 
application, ferious thinking, and ^religioua 
‘converfaiion ; he preferved every itef of hia 
whole life from the poiiutioas of the worldy 
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and Erafinas tells us, that he ^as perfe£U7 
chaile, and died in virgin purityf: and yet, 
whenever opportunities ofFercd n-hemfelves, 
either of jelling with facetious ji^rlons, or 
talking familiarly with the femaleffTt x, or of 
appearing at feads and entertainments, na- 
ture was fure to break forth ; for which rea- 
fon, he very feldom alTociated with layH'.en, 
and forbore all public places : bui if necefiity 
brought him, he lingled out fome lt';tt:ned 
perfon from the red, with whomhedifcoiirled 
in Iiatin, to avoid the prophane diicouri'ciof 
the table; and, in the mean rime, he would 
eat of but one dilh, ar.d ta .e but one or tw'O 
draughts of beer, for the moil part refraining 
from wine, which yet he relifhed, if very 
good. There never w.»5, (fays Erafmtts) a 
more flowing wit ; and, for that reafcn, be 
delighted in the like fociety ; but even there 
he chofe (uch difeourfes as favoured mod of 
religion ; and it is a proof of his great good- 
nature, that he was a paflionate lot«r of little 
jchildren, whofc innocence he admired of all 
'things,” 

The fird thing which Colet did, after his 
retbrn home, wa»to be ordained deacon, and, 
ihortly aYter, pried. His father and mother 
then lived at London, with whom he reflded 
a few months ; but he thought the duties of 
his fundlion were, of all things, what mo^ 
merited his re ard-: upon which he lefcthein^ 
and retire^ to Oxfoid the fame year ; it being 
the cullom at that time for men of diiiinguifh^ 
cd parts in Che univeriity to fet up voluata;ry 

lefturesjfc 
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leduresy by ^ay of expofition or comment on 
feme celebjpted writer. Colet had neitlier 
taken nor Afired any degree in divinity ; but 
he read Ijfeures in the univerfity, wi^out 
ftipend orTCward, by way of expofuion of the 
.cpilllcs or St. Paul. The novelty of thefe 
exercifes might, at hrll, gather an audience* 
yet nothing could have kept it up, but the 
abilities of the performer. There was not a 
dodidr in divinity or law, or any other dignity 
in the church, who negledlcd to hear Colet, 
or with-held from him the applaufe that he 
deferved ; the bigots only, and thofe whofe 
interell it was to keep up the old ignorance 
and fu perdition, treated his difeourfes as thofe 
of a heretic and fchifmatic, becaafe they 
openly avowed the neceflity for a reforma* 
txon. • 

Things were in this pofture at Oxford* 
when Erafmus, who had been for fome time at 
Pai;is, as tutor to the lord Montjoy, was pre* 
vailed on*by that nobleman to come over to 
England ; and having a recommendation to 
Richard Charnock, of the college of St. Mary 
the Virgin, he went diredUy to that univer- 
fity, where he was received a«d accommodated 
with diet and lodging, in the moff friendly 
and hofpltable manner ; and at this time* and 
jn this place, it was, that the friendfiiip oftbofo 
two celebrated men, Colet and Erafmus, had 
its lirlt beginning. 

Charnock, to whom Erafmus been re* 
commended, was alfo an intimate acquaintance 
of Colet’s i and he had no fooiict xnentioned 

the 
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the name of his goeft, than we\find the doc* 
tor’s impatience to recommend limfelf to fo 
excellent a perfon ; for not wattirg an oppor- 
tunity to fee Erafmns^ he immediately wrote 
him, from his own chamber, an rlcgant and 
agreeable epiftle, in fuch a fet of obliging, 
thoughts and expreffions, as (hewed the writer 
to be a fchola^ a traveller, and a gentleman ; 
concluding with thefe words: I congratu- 

late your arrival in this idand, and wifli our 
country could be as pleafant to you, as, I 
know, you, by your great learning, muft be 
ufeful to our country. I am, fir, and (ball 
always be, devoted to one whom I think to 
be the mod learned and the bed of men.” 
Erafmus diredUy returned him an anfwer, 
equally police and fpirited, and faid, ** If he 
could find any thing commendable in himfelf, 
he (hould be proud of being commended by 
fuch a worthy perfon, to wbofe judgement he 
allowed fo great weight ; but his filentedrem 
alone had l^en preferable to all the applaufes 
of a theatre at Rome. ** Your country of Eng- 
land,” adds he, ** is mod pleafant to me up- 
on many accounts, particularly in this, that 
ithbounds with nhofe blcflings, without which 
nothing Vould relifh with me, men of admi- 
rable learning, among whom, no one will 
repine, that I reckon you the chief.” 
then praifes the dite of his letters, as eafy, 
fmooth, unaffedied, flowing from a rich vein, 
as wacerefrom a clear fountain, every part 
like itfelf | open, plain, moded, having no- ' 
thing in it lough, turbid, or intricate ; fo that 
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he oottld fee oie image of his (bul in what he 
wi^te. / 

This fbunjpacion of friendihip, laid in writ- 
ing, ended/in the ftridtefl intimacy imagina- 
ble, which fcontinued to the end of their lives. 
They Itudied to improve each other, and in- 
lirud mankind : thus, after a Latin iermon* 
being once at a public dinner in the univer- 
fity, where Colet fat as moderator ; and the 
table talk was fcholaftic and theological, Colet 
iiiid, ** That the gre&teft offence of Cain, and 
the moli odious in the fight of God, was his 
diliruding the bounty of our Creator, and 
placing too much conddence in his art and in- 
dttdryoy tiliing the ground ; while hia bro- 
ther Abel, content with the natural produc- 
tions of the earth, was only feeding fheep.*’ 
The whole company engaged upon this ar- 
gument: ** But in truth (fays Erafmus) Co- 
let was more than a match for us all : he 
feemed to be filled with a divine fpirit, and to 
be fomewhdt above a man : he fpoke not on- 
ly with hts voice, but with his eyes, his coun- 
tenance, and his whole deportment.” Indeed, 
their love and friendihip for each other grew 
(o extraordinary, that Erafnms, in a ]etter\o 
lard Montjoy, acquaints him, ** Thaf nothing 
could be more fweet, lovely, and charming, 
tj^an the temper and converfation of Colet ; 
and that he could live in Scythia, or the re- 
moteft part of the world, with fuch an agree- 
able friend and companion.” • 

In 1409, Erafmus and his admirra friend 
firft held their conferences upon *our blefled 
• Saviour’s 
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Saviour’s reluftances and fears ^fore his lail 
paiTion. Colet could not approv^of the com- 
mon opinion of divines, that Cl^ift, upon a 
profpedt of his agonies, (hrunk frWm them in 
his human nature. Erafmus maintained the 
opinion of the fchoolmen : but Colet had the , 
aavantage of the bell meaning, and of the 
greateil courage, in departing from the com- 
mon fentiments of the fchools and the church, 
in that credulous age. Erafmus concludes his 
cpiftle concerning this difpute, in the moil 
friendly and refpedful manner; calling him- 
felf a raih man, and a raw foldier, for entering 
the lifts with an experienced general as 
Colet ; appearing pleafed at his confutation, 
Colet telling him, ** When, like two flints, 
we are ftriking one another, if any fpark of 
light Hies out, let us eagerly catch auit ; we 
feek not for our own opinion,^ but for truth, 
which, in this mutual conftid, may be ex- 
torted as fire out of fteel.” Colet alfo freely 
exprefled to Erafmus his great difKke of that 
new theology, which w^as unhappily brought 
into the church by the modern fchoolmen, and 
was, in eft’ed, nothing of the art of trifling 
and wrangling.* He told him, he had fet 
himfelf *againil thofe fcholaftic divines, and 
would, if poffible, reftore the theological Au- 
dios that were founded upon the fcripturei, 
and the primitive fathers. He faid, it was 
upon this view, he had publickly expounded 
the eplijlfs of bt. Paul, and fhould be glad of 
a partner in that labour of fearching the * 
fcnptuics. ‘ 


When 
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When Erafmus left England, Colet Hill 
continued ^Oxford, where he went on with 
his ufual expofition of the apoftolical epifiles ; 
though tho^fe and Audy of the fcriptures was 
fo low at &is time, that the higheil degree of 
doctor of divinity could not admit a man to 
the reading of them, which made Colet neg- 
ligent of thofe degrees. However, by the 
importunity of his friends, we find him 
doAor of divinity in 1504 : but his thoughts 
were entirely bent on the deilrudlion of that ' 
idol of ignorance, the cobweb divinity of the 
fchools, and to exalt the fcriptures and Jefus 
Chrift in its room ; for which reafon the 
fchoolmen always look upon Colet with a 
jealous eye ; whom he frequently engaged, 
always vanquiflied, and never convinced ; 
though he fiill continued to Ihew the necefiity 
of a reformation, by expelling the Scotifts and 
Thomiils, who had divided the Chrifiian 
world between them, by difeovering the 
ihameful »bures of monafieries, and religious 
houfes ; and by the perils of impofing celibacy 
on the clergy. 

King Henry VIL loved to give unexpeAed 
and undefired favou rs. He Jpoked upon Colet 
as a moil eminent divine, and •excellent 
preacher : he found this pried without ambi-^ 
tion, therefore thought him more worthy of 
J>referment; and, in 1505, Colet was made 
.,dcan of Sc. Paul’s, without his folicitation or 
knowledge. Erafkus was then acjj’aris, and 
immediately fent a letter to his frieifi on his 
promotion, wherein he fays, He could not 
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fo much congratulate his perfon, hs the world, 
which would have the fenefit ; tind the ho- 
nours themfelves, which then feeiped worthy 
of their name, when they fell upo]\ a man of 
merit, without his own feeking. And indeed, 
this excellent man, as if he had been called to 
the laboars, not to the dignity of his office, 
reftored the decayed difcipline of his cathedral 
church, and brought in what was a new 
pradice there, preaching himfelf upon Sun- 
days, and all folemn feftivals. He would not 
even take a defultory text out of the gofpel or 
epifile for the day, but chofe a fixed and larg- 
er fubjedl, which he profecutcd in fcveral fuc- 
cefiive difcourfcs, till he went through the 
whole. He had always a full auditory, and 
the chief niagifirates of the city. Nor was 
he only a free and conftant preacher of the 
gofpel in his own cathedral, but at court, 
and in many other churches, where his fer- 
mons were much frequented, becaufe the 
iiri£l difcipline of his life regularly cor- 
fefponded with the integrity of his dodlrine. 

Till this time, there was fcarce fo much as 
a Latin Teitament in any cathedral church 
in England. Iii£ead of ^e gofpel of Chriit, 
the gofpel of Nicodemus was affixed to a pil- 
lar in the nave of the metropolitan church of 
Canterbury. But the method that dean Colet 
tocdc in expounding tl^ fcriptures, though in 
a language unknown to the people, began to 
raife in th^ an enquiry after thofe oracles of 
God ; a^d c^t he was more than half a pto- 
teftant, appears from his condemning auncu- 
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lar profef&on, jpurgatoiyt and the daily cele< 
bration of ^a(s. He would have all divine 
fervice performed in a ferious and (blemn 
manner : he was delighted with the apoftolkal 
epiftles ; ont more affeAed with the admir- 
able words of our Saviour in the gofpels, 
which he feledted under proper heads, and in* 
tended to write a book upon them. 

Erafmus has tranfmitted the following re- 
lation of the deans’a manner of living, as an , 
example to pofterity. ** The dean’s table, 
under the name of horpitality,had favoured too 
much of pomp and luxury, which he con- 
trafted to a more frugal and temperate way 
of entertainment : it nad been his ciiftom, 
for many years, to eat only one meal a dar, 
that of dinner ; fo that he always had the 
evening to himfclf. When he dined private- 
ly with his own family, he had fome ftrangera 
ior his gueds ; but few, becaufe his pro- 
vifion was frugal, though genteel. The fit- 
tings werefihort, and fucn as plcafed only 
the learned and good. When grace befoi^ 
meat was fald, fdme boy, who had a good 
voice, read diftin^tly a chapter out of one df 
St. Paul’s Epiftles, or out of the Proverbs of 
^lomon. When the chapter was en^ed, the 
dean would mention fome particular part of 
i^ from whence he would frame a fubjeftfor 
converfation, and aOc his companions tbfir 
fenfe of its meaning : but he fo adapted 
manner to their difpofitions, that caufed 
" even thefe grave fubjefts neither to tire thmir 
pji^tience, or give any other diftalte! Towards 

VoL« I ( the 
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the end of the repad, he generally darted 
another fubjed of difcoufe, and then dif- 
mided his gueib, profited both iji mind and 
body from thofc vifits which they paid him. 
The converfation of his particular friends 
gave him infinite delight* which he would 
fometimes protradl till far in the evening ; but ' 
their difeourfe was either on religion or learn- 
ing. He was curious in the choice of his 
company ; therefore, if he could not have 
fuch as were agreeable, he caufed a fervant to 
read to him out of the fcrlptures. in his tra- 
velling, fays Frafmus, he would fometimes 
make me one of his company, and then no 
man was more cafy and pleafant. He always 
carried a book with him, and feafoned ms 
converfation with religion. He had an aver- 
fion to all indecent or improper fpeaking; 
loved to be neat and clean in his apnarel, fur- 
niture, entertainment, books, and whatever 
belonged to him; yet he deipifed all fiate 
and magnificence. Though it v/as then a 
enftom for the higher clergy to appear in pur- 
ple, his habit was only Mack. His upper 
garment was of plain woollen cloth, which, 
Hf cold wheathes, was lined with fur. What- ^ 
ever heteceived Iw church preferments, was 
|b^vered to his miward to be laid out in 
^nUy occafions, or hofpitality : and all that 
aaafe from his large paternal eftatc, was 
ptopriated to pious and. charitable ules/’ 
Notwi(hftanding the dean’s holy lifi^ he 
could ]&t cfcape the cenfure of an heretiic.; « 
for havings a great tendernefs and compatEon 

for 
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for the honeft jple who fuffered as LolUi^s, 
he had tbe^coura^e to interpole for one of 
them with the kinf^ who granted him his 
life and liberty. This aft of hamanity was 
fiiificient with his bifliop (who was a rigid 
Scotift and a virulent perfecutor of the new 
feft) to accttle the dean of heiely, and ac- 
cordingly he prefented articles againil him to 
the archbifliop. But Warham well knew the 
worth and integrity of Colet : he defended; 
therefore, and patronized him; nor would 
he give him the trouble of putting in any 
formal anfwer. It is alfo faid, that she bilhojp 
would have made the dean a heretic for trans- 


lating the Pater Nofter into Englilh, if the 
archbilhop had not (lood up in his defence. 

But the troubles and perlecutions which 
Colet underwent, only ferved to increafe hia 
charity and devotion. He had a plehtiM 
efiate, without any near relations; and he 
was refolved to confecrate the whole propetl^ 
of it to fofne permanent benefaftion, in hia 
own life-time, as William of Wykeham had 
done at Winchefter, in the reign of Edward 
HI. Colet thought therefore* that it would 
promote the reftoration and improvement of 
keters, to provide a gnunmar-fehoof, Ibr thw 
infifuyffioa of youth in the two fubjidiaiy kih 
of Latin and Greek. He apprehead* 
M this would be laying the belt foundatiee 
for academical fiudms, particularly thofe/iiir 
divinity; and conceived, that, in4)|^..|j^^ 
*^nder of one fuch grammar^rchooiT M 
Ihonld be the lefiorer of the two uifiveid^. 

la London 
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London was the place of His nativity, and 
was moft worthy of his intended charity ; but 
the beft account of this is given by Erafmus, 
who fays, He laid out a great part of his 
inheritance in building Sr. Paul’s fchool, 
which is a magnificent fabric, dedicated to 
the child Jefus. Two dwelling-houfes were 
added for the two mailers, to whom ample 
Salaries are allotted. The fchool is divi (fed 
into four apartments: the boys have their 
diftind forms one above anotlier ; and every 
form holds fixteen. The wife founder faw, 
that the greateil hopes and happinefs of com- 
mon wealth were in the training up of chil- 
dren to good letters and true religion ; for 
which noble purpofe he laid out an immenfe 
fum, and would admit no perfon to bear a 
ihare in the expence. 

After he had finiihed all, he left the per- 
petual care, government, and fuperin tendency 
of tbeeftate, to married citizens, of probity and 
Teputation. When he was alked ^hc reafon, 
he anfwered, There is no certainty in human 
affairs ; that he found Jefs corruption in fuch 
a jK)dy of citizens, than in any other body of 
men. ^he fouifder has not clogged this 
noble feminary with any ilatute that might 
prevent it from being generally ufeful to the 
world. Children born in any part of 
kingdom, even foreigners of all nations and 
dbontries, are capacitated to take part of its 
privilegrP. The wifdom of the founder is 
aifo very ^parent, in giving liberty to de- * 
dare thefenfe of his datutes in general, 

to 
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Co alter or corre^, add or dlminlih, as^ihould 
be thought proper and convenient, in future 
times, for the better government of the fchoo]» 

Thefe ftatutes were drawn up by the deair 
himfelf, in Eiiglilh ; bat with fuch a grave and 
pious iirain, that they feeni to have been wrote 
by one who was not of the communion of the 
Romifh church. Jn the prologue he fays, 
that ** deiiring nochyng more thanne ediica* 
tion and bringing uppe children in good ma* 
ners, and literature, in theyere of ourLorde 
A. M. fyve hundred and twelfe, he bylded 
fcole the eilehde of Paulis churchc, of CLtii. 
to be taught fre in the fame. And ordained 
there amaifler, and a furmaifter, and a eha* 
pelyn, with fuificient and perpetual ilipendes 
ever to endure ; and (et patronea and defend-* 
ers, governours and rulers of that fame fcole, 
the moft honeit and faithful fellowlhipe of the 
mercers of London.” 

As dean Colet had been the pious founder 
of this fchdol, he alfo laboured himfelf tp be 
the perpetual teacher and inllruftor of. the 
fchoolars, by drawing up fomc rndiments of 
grammar, with an abridgment of the prin- 
ciples of religion, and jpubtilhed them fort*he 
ftanding ufe of Paul’s fchool. it was called 
Paul’s Accidence, and dedicated to William 
4ily, the firit mafter, in a fhort elegUnt Latip 
epiftk, dated the iirfi; of Augud, . -in 
this introdudlion to grammar, the dean pre** 
fcribed fome excellent rules for 
and continuance of boys in his fchool, 
iwere to be read over to the parestf^; 

1 *3 they 
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they firft brought their children, for their 
*ffent to’ them, as the exprefs terms and con- 
diliofis of expefling any benefit of education 
there. The dean alfo prevailed on Erafmus to. 
tranflate from the Englifh the inilitution of a 
Chriftian man into Latin verfe; briefly and 
plainly, for the eafy apprehenfion and memory 
of the boys ; which was to be the fchool ca- 
techifm ; with many other good eflays, both 
in poetry and profe, towards direfting and 
ftcuring the principles and morals of his 
Ibholars : and Erafmus dedicated to him his 
two books ** De copia verborum ac rcr um,” to 
form the flyle, and help the invention of 
^oung fcholars, commends his piety and 
judgment in confulting and promoting the 
good of his country. In both thefe refpeds,** 

nysErafmus, who wouldnot loveandadmire 
that generous greatnefs of mind in you, that 
you paid both thefe regards to your country 
in Aich a fincere and diiinterelled manner, 
lifssiX bjr fo many elaborate fermons) in fo long 
a courfe of years, you are not one farthing 
ihe licher ; and though you fowed your fpir 
things in fuch plenty, you reaped no 
Miily tilings : afld though the expenOes of 
yddr ichool were fuch an immenfe burthen, 
that it might well have affrighted any noble 
peer ; yet you took it all upon yourfelfc 
When the common fort of manxind are well 
.{ihipfed to admit of any affiftance in fuch cafes, 
ydi char<f to fpend your patrimony, your 
whole revenue, your very furniture and 
honfilold goods, rather than admit any perfbn 

to 
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to be a partner in the glory of your ample 
foundation. You become poor, to make them 
rich ; naked, to cloaih and adorn them. By 
your great labours, yon almoil deftroy your- 
felf, ro make liicin row in Chrift : you fpend 
yourfelf, to gain them falvation.” 

Erafmus obferves, that Colct had a pro*- 
verbial faying, “ We are all fuch as our con- 
verfation is, and come habitually to pradVife 
what we frequently hear.” He has preferved 
this apothegm in his elaborate colleAion of 
adages, and has given it the preference to an/ 
of the feiicences of the antient philofophcrs. 
Colet rewarded Erafmus for all hh fervices, 
and allowed him a yearly pen lion ; he (ludied 
bow to promote his intcreil, and recommend* 
ed him to the patronage of Sir Henry Gtul^ 
ford, Tho was a riling favourite at coor^ 
Colet was alfo inftrumental in keeping up the 
correfpondence between Henry Vlll. add 
Erafmus, and prevailed on his maje^ to fend 
bim a li^Tal prefent, with a ftronginvitatiod 
to come once more into England. 

It is obferved by Barnet, that though Co^ 
let always preached in Latin, he never made 
ufe of notes ; and a very i^markable 
of his is quoted, which he preached in thil 
manit^> upon the opening of a convocation 
VI the province of Canterbury, The text was. 

Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed in the renewing of your minds;” 
which was fo full of reformation wincipiei^, 
that Burnet was in fome doubt, wnether he 
iitould not make it a preface to^his hiftory* 
*14 In 
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In this fermon, Colet» according to his own 
tranflation of 5r, faid, “ We wyfhe ye wold 
myiid the reformation of the churches matter. 
For it was never more nede. And the ftate 
of the church dyd never defyre more yourc 
endevurs : therefore, with all your mynd, 
thynke upon the reformation of the churche.’* 
He Ihewed, that the being conformed to this 
world, is to follow its four evils, pride, lufts, 
avarice, and fecular bufinefs; all which 
reigned in the church and priefts. As to the 
other part, he faid, ‘‘ Be we reformed to 
mekenes, to fobernes, to charity, to fpiritual 
occupation : therefore, let thofe laws be re- 
herfed that reftrayne vice, and further virtue.*' 
He fully expofed the vices of the clergy, and 
had the boldncfs to tell them, that prelates 
are chofen often times more by favour pf men, 
than by the grace of God : therefore, truly 
have we nat a fewe tymes bilhops full litell Ipi- 
ritual men, rather worldly than heavenly, fa- 
vourying more the fpirite of this worlde, than 
the fpinte of Chrifte.** He expatiated upon 
the pomp and vanity of the dignified clergy, 
and faid, ** At the laft lette be renewed thofe 
lawes andconftitivtions of fathers of celebra- 
tion of councels, that commaunde prouincial 
councels to be oftener ufed for the reformation 
of the churche : for there never hapeneth no- 
thyn more hurteful to the church of Cbrifte, 
than the lack both of councell generall and 
provinciay.” He exhorted the bilhops to fet 
a good (Sample to the inferior clergy, and oh* 
ferved, chat ‘‘ the clergies and fpiriiua] parts 
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ones reformed in the ehurch, than mey vire 
with a jufteordre precede to the reformation 
the lays part ; the whiche troely wyll be very 
eafy to do» if we fyrft be reformed ; for the 
bodye followeth the foule. Our goodnefs (hall 
compel them into the right way, truly more 
effeduoufly, than all your fufpendyngea end 
curfynges.” «He concluded with a decent apo-^ 
logy ; yet admonilhed them to reform, and 
freely faid, Truly ye are gathered often 
tymes together (but by yourfavoure tofpeke 
the trouth) yet 1 fee nat what frute cometh of 
your alTemblying, namely to the churche.’* 
As a proof of Henry the Eighth’s modera-* 
tion, we are told, that when he was preparing 
for war again ft France, dodor Colet was ap- 

J ointed to preach before him at court;, which 
e did, and in general terms inveighed ib 
ftrongiy againft the impiety of going to war, 
that It was thought the preacher would havcf 
been fent to prifon, or perhaps* more. feverely 
cenfured. , But the king fent for Colet, and 
was at fo much pains to convince him of tlie 
neceffity of the war he was entering upon, that 
the dean, in a fecond fermon upon the fame 
fubjedf, preached up the Jawlulnefs, thepiety, 
and expediency of war for the fervice oua 
country. This fermon pleafed the king fo 
much, that he gave the dean thanks, and^ evet 
after, his countenance ; faying to his noUe«, 
who attended him, ** Well, let ever^ ope chufe 
his own doctor, but this (hall be mine*’'’ ;His 
majefty then topk a glafs of wioe,*apnd 
very graciouily to the preacher’s health, p^oai 

' ' .I s Hp 
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he difmifed with all the marks of afFeftion« 
and ^romifed him any ftvonr he ihoald aflt 
fcT himfelf or friends. 

Befides his dignities and preferments, alrea- 
dy mentioned^ dodior Colet was alfo re^ of 
the fraternity or gild of Jefus in St. Paors 
church, (for which he procured new ftatntes) 
and alio c haplain and preachei^in ordina^ 
king Henry Vlil. and, if Eraftnusis not mif- 
taken, one of his privy-council. When he 
came to about the fiftieth year of his age, he 
grew ib weary of the world, that he fully de- 
igned to fequefter himfelf in feme monaflery, 
and there pafs the remainder of his days in 
peace and folitude : but the objedlions he had 
to the condttd of thofe eftabliihments were in-* 
vincible; wherefore, he built a convenient 
houfe, within the precindt of the Charter- 
hOttfe, near Richmond palace in Surry^ where 
ke intended to retire in his old age, when unable 
to difeharge the duties of his fundtion. But 
death prevented him ; for having b:en feked 
by that dreadful and epidemical aifeafe called 
the fweating ficknefs, at two feveral times 
beforci he relapfed into it a third, which threw 
liitt into a€onfuii\ption, and carried him off 
'Oa the i6th of September, 15199 in the fifty* 
third year of his age. One of his phyficians 
judged his difeafe to be the dropfy ; but ito 
extiMdinary fymptoms appeared uponopen^ 
ingthe body, only that the capillary veffels of 
the Hvar h|d fome poftulaiy eruptions. His 
cofpfe wtft carried from Sheen to London, and, 
dqfthccftif efhiidddccrrinimodier, it was 

buried 
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buried in the cathedral church of St« Paul’s 
with an humble monument, and only this in- 
icription, defigned by himfelf, Jo. Coletvs. 
However, the company of mercers, being will- 
ing to fhew how much they valued him» 
eredted another to his memory with his edi- 
gies ; but that being deftroyed in the great 
fira, all that now remains is the defeription 
which Sir William Dugdale gives us of it in 
his hiflory of St. Paul’s cathedral. 

The lofs of this excellent man was greatly 
lamented by all the learned men in Europe, 
and particularly by Erafmus, who fpeaks of 
him in this manner to Lumfet ; ** O true di- 
vine ! O pure preacher of the gofpelof Chrift ! 
with what labour and pleafure did he imbibe 
the principles of the right Chriftian philofo- 
phy ! How fweetly did he fuck in the doc- 
trinesf and the very fpiritof St. Paul I How 
did he fully anfwer what he taught, by what 
he lived !” He exprefled his forrow to bi- 
Ihop Fiftipr in a moil; affefting manner, and 
fays, ** I write now in tears for the deceafe of 
dean Colet : I know his date is happy ; but, 
in the name of the world, I mull deplore the 
lofs of fuch an admirable example of Chriftitfn 
piety, fuch an excellent preacher of^he gofpel 
of Chrift ; and even, in my own name, i muft 
lament the lofs of a conftant friend, and in- 
^mparable patron.” He drew up the life of 
Colet, to which he prefixed that of John Vi- 
trier, for the u(e of Jodocus Jonas, redorOf 
the univeriity of £i tfurd, to whdm he fays. 
Now, in my opinion, you fheuld make m. 

6 fcruplt 
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fcruple of inferting thofe two good Chriftians 
into the catalogue of faints, though they were 
not canonized by the pope. Happy fouls ! 
to whom 1 am fo much beholden : alGft wdth 
your prayers poor Erafmur, yet llruggling in 
this lower world ; that he may be brought in* 
TO your bleft fociety above, never more to be 
feparatcd.** 

As for the things that he wrote, they are 
many: but being found in his iludy after 
his death, few underftood them, becaufe writ- 
ten only for his own undeHianding, with in- 
tention, if he had been fpared, that they 
ihould have been all fairly tranfcribed and 
publifhed. 

His perfon was vei^ graceful ; and there , 
was fomcthingin his mien and carriage, which 
became him, and every thing he faid or did. 
He is defcribed by hlrafmus to be tail and 
cQsnelv ; and very fair till his complexion 
was changed by the fweating iicknefs and 
confumption. His learning and p^ety were 
certainly above the pitch of the times in 
which he lived ; and it is wonderful, that he 
met with fuch great favours from two fuc- 
ce$ye princes, who were none of themildeft 
ill ^eir tepipers, as the fufTerings of other 
good men in their reigns teftify. From tlie 
whole, it amply appears, that dean Coletwas 
a veiy eminent forerunner of the reformation ; 
and we glory in him as fuch : as well as for 
his being founder of that famous feminary of 
learning, which has produced many excellent 
pcrfoBs bothjn church and ftate. 

The 
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T H E Perfians have a fable written by one 
of their nioft celebrared poets, in which 
the pine tree, and the cotton ihiub, are 
brought together, difputing about pre-emi* 
nency ; the tree claims it on accouut of its 
heigh th, and up-right pofition, and reflefts on 
the cotton fhrnb, as contemptible, on account 
of its diminutivenefs ; but the flirub gets the 
better in the argument, in confiderattonof its 
valuable fruit ; thereby conve>iBg this moraU 
that men are not to be efteemed seconding to 
their birth, or appearance, but according to 
the excellence of iheir qualities ; and as, in the 
former of thefe lights, the memorable perfon 
we are about to treat of, will be held among 
the meanqfl ; fo, in the latter, were aAiona 
alone are confidered, he will undoubtedly be 
rated among the moft exalted of our Enf^tSi 
worthies. 

This man, Thomas Crpmwell, of 
Eflex, and one of the principal agentsdn 
ing about the reformation, was no betted then 
the fon of a blackfmith, born at Putney, in 
the year 1498, in which place he received all 
the education he ever had, being taught to 
read and write at the pariih fthc^l $ whem 
he acquired Latin enough to nnder 4 ;and. hit 
Creed and Pater-nofter. It appears, howfver^ 
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that, in: his latter days, his father turned 
brewer; and that, upon his mother’s being 
left a widow, Ihe married a fecond hufband, 
who was a Hieerman in London ; but this per- 
ion’s name is no where recorded, neither is 
there any certainty as to the Chriftian name of 
Cromwell’s own father. 

It cannot be fuppofed that the child of fuch 
parents could have a very confiderable inheri- 
tance ; and, indeed, it is morally certain that 
our Cromwell derived nothing from his, be- 
£des a robuH and healthful conftitution ; how- 
ever, as he grew up, finding in himfelf a 
great propenfity to travelling, he went into 
foreign countries ; and, if we may credit Mr. 
Lloyd author of the Britiih Worthies, was 
retained as a clerk or fecretary in the Englilh 
fadiory at Antwerp; but that office being too 
great a confinement, he ardently wilKed for 
an opportunity to get rid of it ; and, very 
fltprtly, one offiered, which fuited with the 
bent of his inclinations. • 

There had been, for many years, a famous 
gildpf our Lady, in the church of St. Botolph, 
^ Bofipn in Lincolnfhire, to which feveral 
popes had granted very confiderable indul- 
gehcet ; and, in thofe days of ignorance and 
luperflition, fuch things were fo highly valued 
by the people in general, that the fillers and 
mthren of the giM were very anxious to havfi ' 
them renewed by Julius II. who then prefided 
kl St. Peter’s chair ; for which pnrpofe they 
di^tdidB two jneffengers to Rome, wid a 
large fum bf money, to be diilriboted, by 

them. 
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them, as they Ihould find their intei^ft tis* 
qoire. Now thefe taking Antwerp in tli^ 
route, there became acquainted with Mr. 
Cromwell; and, perceiving he was much bet- 
ter qualified to obtain what they defired from 
the court of Rome, than they were themfelves, 
they prevailed on him to accompany them 
thither. The confequence of this union was 
very favourable. Cromwell coming with them 
to the apofiolic feat, immediately fet about 
enquiring into the character of the reigning 
Ibvereign ; and finding that he was a very 
great epicure, he determined to avail himfelf 
of that foible, in order to procure the grant 
which his companions fought for; according- 
ly, having caufed fome very curious jellies to 
be made, after the Englifh falhion, then un- 
known in Italy, he prefonted them to his holi- 
nefs ; and the liquorifh old pontiff was lb welt 

{ leafed with the gift, that he never made any 
efitation, but granted the Englilh commiffa- 
ries what^r indulgences they required. 

After this tranfa&on, the account of Crom- 
well’s conduft in Italy is very imperfeft ; we 
only know, that, during hxsjlay in thatcouii* 
try, he ferved under the famous duke of Bour- 
bon, being prefent at the fack of RSme ; and^ 
fhat he helped John Ruffel, efq. afterwards 
^?r John, and earl of Bedford, to make Us 
efcape from Boloana, when he was in danger 
of. bring betrayed there into the hands of tb(s 
French, while he was tranfaAing aft^ret cons* 
* miffiem for Us matter, king Henry andt 
hy this good office he acquired a friend who 
• was 
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was of great fervicc to him on his return to 
England. It is faid that Cromweli, in his 
journey to and from Rome, gave a wonderful 
ihftance of his extraordinary application and 
memory, by learning a new tranflation of the 
Teflament, juft then publiftied, under the di- 
refiion of Erafmu.*^, by heart. But there is 
an inftance of his gratitude, which, though it 
happened fome years after, we muft not omit 
to mention in this place, as it will throw a 
great light upon his circumftances, while he 
travelled, or rather wandered, up and down 
upon the continent. 

After the defeat of the French army at Caf- 
tiglioni in Italy, Cromwell was reduced to 
the utmoft poverty and diftrefs, having nei- 
ther meat, friends, money, nor wherewith to 
cover himfelf; in which deplorable condition 
he arrived at the city of Florence ; herl; there 
refided one Frefcobald, a very rich and emi- 
nent merchant, who meeting Cromwell one 
day 'by chance, faw he was a foreigner, and 
in diftrefs ; he enquired into his circumftances ; 
found he was an ingenious and de/erving man, 
and was fo wrought upon by compaflion for 
the* fufFerings orhis fellow creature, and a 
generous regard for merit, that he not only 
equipped Cromwell with cloaths, but made 
him a prefent of a horfe, and ftxteen ducats in 
gold, to defray his expences into his owtf 
country. Frefcobald, being afterwards re- 
duced to pc^verty, came over to England, where 
he had dbnfiderable dealings, in older to 
recover thefum of one thoumnd five hundred 

ducats. 
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ducats, which were due to him from feveral 
perfons. The lord Cromwell findin|^ him 
out, aflifted him in the recovery of his dne, 
and not only repaid him the hxteen ducats 
above-mentioned, but gave him ftxteen hun- 
dred more, to make up his former Ioffes. 

Thus, we fee, by whatever means our ad- 
venturer contrived to get abroad, he was but 
very little the better for it, with regard to his 
immediate circumllances ; yet may it ^ truly 
faid, that Cromwell, in his travels, laid tho 
foundation of that fortune which he fubfe- 
quently enjoyed ; for being a man of mat 
diligence, and naturally inclined to thehufi- 
nefs of ftate, he took care to inform himfelf 
of the feveral laws, cuftoms, and governments 
of the nations he aflTociated with ; and ac^ 
quired fo perfed a knowledge of the German, 
Frenclt, and Italian languages, that, when he 
came back into England, he could fpeak 
them fluently, and write them with correft- 
nefs ; thefe valuable accomplifliments foon re- 
commended him to the notice of cardinal 
Wolfey ; and we find Cromwell was in that 
miniftcr’s fervicc in 1522 ;^who, on account 
of his great abilities, and equal tnduflry, made 
him his folicicor, and frequently %mpIoyed 
him in affairs of the utmoft delicacy and im- 
portance. Cromwell, in particular, was the 
cardinal’s principal infirument in founding 
the two colleges at Oxford and Ipfwich : as 
he was, alfo, in fupprefling the^fmall mo^ 
naileries which Henry VIll. allotted for tte^ 
^bmpleating and endowing chofe^feminaries. 

But 
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But nothing does fo great an honour to the 
inemory of Cromwell, at his fidelity and gra- 
titude to his maftcr Wolfey, when that mi- 
niftcr fell into difgracc, to whom he never 
failed in the fmallcli circamfiancc of affe^lion 
and refpedt, but got into parliament (in thofe 
days a thing not very dimcult) purpofely to 
defend his caufe againft his enemies ; and he 
did it with fo much ilrength of reafon and elo- 
quence, that DO treafon could be laid to the 
cardinal’s charge: by this means, indeed, 
Cromwell derived great advantages to him- 
felf ; for Henry, ever on the watch for able 
people to ferve him, without confidering what 
they might be in other particulars, took notice 
of a fervant who could fo boldly and fuccefs- 
fully afTert the caufe of Lis degraded mafter ; 
and, upon the difTolution of the carjdinal’s 
houfhold, took Cromwell into his own fer- 
vicc, though not without the additional recom- 
mendation of Sir Chriftopher Hales, mafter of 
the rolls, and Sir John Ruftel, alrfeady men- 
tioned, who had reprefented him as the fitteft 
Mrfon to manage the difputes which then fub- 
Jifted between th/*, king of England and the 
pope of Rome. • 

It was in vain for feveral hot-headed eealots 
to bellow out, at this time, that Cromwell 
W9S a facrilegious perfon, and deferved to fuf^ 
fer the law for having been acceftary to the 
demolition of the religious houfes, rather than 
be advang(al to the favour of his prince ; but 
he was already fixed in Henry’s good graces ; 
and he liked him not the worfe, perhaps, for 
r con- 
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i!ontinuall}r fappUcating him in &vour of Clrw 
dinalWolfey. But what rendered him itill 
more acceptable to the king, was a piece of 
intelligence which Cromwell gave him, that 
he had never, till then, been acquainted 
with : the new favourite told his majeliy, that 
his authority was abufed within his own 
realm, by the pope and his clergy, who be- 
ing fworn to him, were afterwards difpenfed 
from their oath, and fworn a-new to' the 
bifliop of Rome ; fo that he was but half their' 
king, and they but half his fubjedls; which, 
as Cromwell juHly obferved, was derogatory 
to his crown, and altogether prejudicial^ to 
the common laws of his kingdom ; declaring 
withal, that his majeily might accumulate to 
himfelf great riches, nay, as much as all the 
clergy jn England were worth, if he pleafed 
to t^e the occafion which now offered. This 
was a propofal the king readily liftened 'to, 
and, improving entirely of his advice, he 
aflted Cromwell if he could confirm what he 
faid ; who anfwered, he could, to a certain- 
ty; and thereupon (hewed his majeity the 
oath which the prektes tank to the head of 
the church at their confeeration ; whei^fai 
they fwore to help, retain and defend, againft 
all men, the popedom of Rome, the rules of 
Ae holy fathers, and the regalities of St* 
Peter, &c. 

Confider Henry’s avarice, and the avenfiott 
he now entertained againft the Rortijh cleri^t 
and it will be eafy to conceive hojv agreeaole 
inch a difeovery muft have been to mtn ; he 
« embraced 
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embraced Cromwell, as a mark of the higheft 
confidence; and taking his fignet from his 
finger, he immediately ^nt him with it to the 
convocation, which was then fitting; here 
Cromwell being come as a mefienger from 
the king, filence was commanded ; and, plac- 
ing himfelf among the bifhops, he [^.gsin to 
declare to them, “The authority of 'li ijve- 
reign, and the duty of fubjeds, and efpecially 
the obdience of bifhops and churchmen under 
public laws; which laws, notwithfianding, 
they had all tranfgreiled, and highly offended, 
in derogation of the king’s royal eflate, falling 
in the law of premunire ; in that they had not 
only con fen ted to the power Icgatine of car- 
dinal Wolfey, but alto, becaufe they had 
fworn to the pope, contrary to the feal^ of 
their fovereign lord the king ; and, therefore, 
had forfeited to the crown all their goods, 
chattels, lands, poffefiions, and whatfoever 
livings they had.” The bifhops, hearing 
this, were not a little frightened aid aftonifh- 
ed, and at firfl attempted to excufe themfelves, 
and deny the fa£t ; but, after Cromwell had 
fhewQ them the^, very copy of the oath they 
took to the popp at their confecration, the 
matter whs fo plain, they could fay no more 

S ainfi it ; fo^ to be quit of the premunire by 
t of parliament, the two. provinces of Can- 
terbury and York were forced to make the 
king a prefent of one hundred ei:;htecn thou- 
fand eJghtohundred and forty pounds. 

Now Cromwell’s fortunate flar bejg^an to 
(bine forth.^ In the year 15 31 he wa^knighted, 

made 
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made mafter of the Jewel Office, with a fadaiy 
, of fifty pounds a year, and fworn into tho 
privv-eouncil. The next year he was made 
clerk of the hanaper, a very honourable as 
well as lucrative employment, in the court of 
Chancery ; and, before the end of the fame ' 
year, he was confiituted chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; as alio, in 1534, mafter of the rolls^ 
and principal fecrctary of ftate. About this 
time he was chofen chancellor of the univer- 
fity of Cambridge : foon after he was elefled^ 
there followed a general viiitation of the uni- ' 
verfity; at which the feveral halls, houfes, 
and colleges delivered up their charters, and 
other inftruments, to Sir Thomas CromwelL 
The year before he levied the fines upon thofe 
who having forty pounds a year eftate, re- 
fufed to take the order of knighthood. 

But Henry, who was as profufe in confer- 
ing his favours, as he was implacable in his 
refencments, did not think all this fufficlent to 
diftinguiihfthe man he condefcended to ho- 
nour with his friendihip. In the year 1 ^ 35 $ 
a commifiion pafted the great feal by his 
majclly's command — appoimin g Cromwell 
viiitor-general of the monmiries which were^ 
to be AippreiTed throughout the Idngdom t 
but in the execution of tms power Sir Thomas 
^s certainly very blameable ; he employed 
commifiioners to aft under him, and he not... 
only winked at the injurious proceedings off 
thefc people, but encouraged them* 
they dirnie to any abbey whofe oi^r they 
l^aiid refraftory, and not willing* to confeot 
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10 their own difloluttoii, they firft tried them 
b]|r fair means, with promifei of lar^e pre- 
miums, and other imm unities ; but if that' 
failed, they had recourfc to threats ; nay, it 
is confidently reported, that, in order to ter- 
cify fome into a compliance, numbers were 
fiiborned, not only to accufe their governors 
of the moft horrid and unnatural crimes, but 
alio to inform againft each other. We are 
told, in particular, that the canons of Lei- 
ceto were threatened by the commiffionert 
vifith a charge of adultery and fodomy, in 
cafe they refufed to furrender. Dodlor Hin- 
don, one of tlie vifitors, told the nuns of God- 
fiow, that (becaufe he found them obftinate) 
he would diflblve their houfe, by virtue of the 
king’s authority, in fpite of their teeth. The 
monks of the Charter-houfe, near London, 
being fomewhat uncomplying, were fent to 
Neweate; where they weie fo inhumanly 
handled, that fome of them died, and feyeral 
others were brought into the moft«deplorable 
Ctfcumflanccs. It is even aflcrted, that cer- 
tain agents were employed to feduce the nuns, 
and then accufe them ^{incontinency. 

There is alfo another circumftance, which 
tends gitatly to aggravate the unjuftifiable 
condnft of Cromwell upon this occafion : fe- 
vml monafteiies gave ^ large Aims, to the 
end that they might be AiflFered to enjoy 
fwndations in peace ; but, after he ha/takco, 
the monejt, he never minded the 
but tnvorvcd them with the reft. T|Miai|f(^ 
however, ^ ve7 well contented w^^^ 
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wa9 doing $ and, as a rccompence 
for fucb good fervicea, he conibtated him, on 
the fecondof July, ifo6, lord-privy-feal ; 04 
the 9th of the fame uoiith, he was cieated a 
baron, by the title of Lord Cromwell of Oak- 
ham in Rutlandlhlre ; and fix days after he 
took his feat in the Houfe of Iiords. 

England had now entirely fbaken off the 

J oke of papal tyranny; and the king, m a 
ite feiTion of parliament, had been acknow- 
ledged and confirmed fupreme and foie head 
of the church upon earth. Lord Cromwell, 
on the 8th of July, had this uncontroulable 
power delegated to him, as vicar-general, 
or vice-gerent, under the king. What the 
defign and extent of this commiilion was, mav 
eafiiy be g^athered from the following claule 
of the regulating precedency : it is there 
fet forth, ‘‘ That, Tor the good exercife of 
the faid moft royal dignity and office, the fa- 

f remacy, his highneis hath made Thomas 
>rd Crunovdl, and lord privy-feal, bis vice- 
gerent, for a good and due mtniftration of 
^ttllice, to be had in all caufes and cafes touch- 
ing the ccclcfiaftica l juri fHiftion, and for the 
gcmly reformation of all herefies 

and abufes in the faid church.” • 


'XHjO 

Croi&well 


A fpeech made in parliament by CromweU, 
when poffefTed of this office, fhews with what 
sSfcal he promoted the mcafures of a inaSer# 
who fo ill requited his fervices. He in thio 
declared, ** That there was nothing which 
the king fo much defired, as a nfm union 
amongll all his fubjefls, in which he placed 

his 
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his chief fecurity. He knew there were manv 
incendiaries, and much cockle grew up with , 
the wheat. The raihnefs and Iicentioufners 
of fome, and the inveterate fuperlHtion and 
RifFnefs of others, in the ancient conceptions, 
had raifed great dilTenfions, to the fad regret 
of all good Chriftians. Some were called 
papifts, and other heretics $ which bitternefs 
of fpirit appeared the more ftrange, fince 
now the holy fcriptures, by the king’s great 
care of his people, were in all their han£, in 
a language underftood by every body. But 
thefe were grofsly perverted by both iides, 
who Rudicd rather to jultify their paflions out 
of them, than to diredi their belief by them. 
The king leaned neither to the one nor the 
other party, but fet the pure fincere 
dodtrine of Chriilianity before their eyes ; and 
therefore was now refolved to have 'this fet 
forth to his fubjedts, without any corrupt 
mixtures, and to have fuch decent ceremonies 
continued, and the true ufe of them taught ; 
by which all abufes might be cut off, and 
' difputes about the expofition of the fcripture 
ceafe: That all his jD4)iedls might be well 
inftrudled in tKew faith, and diredbed in the 
reverent worihip of God ; and refolved to' 
punifli feverely all tranfgrciTors, of whatt fort 
or fide foever they were. The king was rc* 
folved that ChriR, the gofpel and truth, Ihould 
‘ have the vidbory ; and therefore had appointed 
,fome bifh^s and divines to draw up an ex- 
poiition dr thofe things that were necefiary 
for the inlfrudUon of a Chrlflian man; bsT 

had 
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appointed others to examine what cere- 
jdonies fliould be retained, and what was the 
true ufe of them: commanding the judges, 
and (xtber jullices of the peace, and peribns 
cogimiffioned for the execution of the a A 
formerly paffed, to proceed againll all tranf- 
greflbrs, and puniHi them according to law.** 
Concluding with a high commendation on 
the king, “ whofe due praifes,** he faid, “ a 
man of far greater eloquence than himfelf 
was, could not fully fet forth.** 

In this feffion the rank of the feveral great 
offices of date was fixed; and Cromwell, as 
vice-gerent, had a precedency affigned him 
over them all ; and immediately after the 
breaking up of the parliament, he began to 
cxercife li^ power to the urmoll, in order to 
deftroy popery, and eflablifh a reformation. 
To thi% end he caufed certain articles, which 
differed in many eifential points from the 
Roman catholic religion, to be promulgated 
and enjoined by the king’s authority : Teven 
facraments were received in the church of 
Rome, but the new articles mentioned only 
three ; namely, bar^iiisi, -yep ancej. and the 
cucharift : add to this, thaShey enioined*all 
bifliops and preachers to indru£l nie people 
to believe and maintain all thefe things, 
which are comprehended in the canon of the 
iSible, and in the Apoftle’s, the Nicer c, and the 
Athanafian creeds, without mentioning a word 
of tradition; and that they fhouk^ prevent 
' offerings of incenfe, and kneeling^ to images, 
left the vulgar fhould be led away by idola- 
VoL. 1 . , K try 
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try and fuperftition. Purgatory was l\^c- 
wifc in thefe articles declared uncerta^ 
by icripture; and in September following, 
lord Cromwell enjoined the clergy in ge- 
neral, to preach up the king’s fupremacy; 
and not to employ their eloquence in extolling 
relics, miracles or pilgrimages, while tijey 
ought to exhort their congregations to ferve 
God, and proviJc for tiicT families: and par- 
ticular orders were iiiiud for a Bible in Latin 
and Englifh, to be laid in the churches for 
every one to read at their plcafure, and to be 
provided at the cxncncc of tlic miniilcr and 
the pai iildoners. 

Thcfc innova;! n3 in religion, which were 
begun by his means, unavoidably occafioned 
many oppofers to the new minilteife and, to- 
gether with the difTolution of the inonaflries, 
and his demanding at the fame time, fubfidies 
for the king both from the clergy and laity, 
were the caule of very great murmur*; againil 
Jiim': a rebellion breaking out aboufi this time 
in Yorklliirc, tlieinfurgcnts densanded, among 
other things, that the lord Cromwell (hould 
be brought to condig^jgjinilhraent, as one of 
Atffubverters o’Tthe good laws of the realm, 
&j^e they v/ould lay down their arms. But 
po;7ular clamour was fo far from alienating 
||i^ affedion of the king from him, that, in 
year 1537, as a farther token of his efteem* 
his majeily conftituted him chief juiUce itine- 
rant of all^he forefts beyond Trent; and, on 
the 26th bf Augult, the fame year, he was < 
cleded knight of the garter, as alfo dean of 

the 



the whedral church of Wells. In 1539 fol* 
he obtained a grant of the calUe and 
"Tordllpp of Ohcliain, in the county of Rut- 
land, and was nu;Jo conilablc of Cardlbrook 
taltle in the ijfic c: 'Wight ; .iiid as he had 
been fo inilruinciit ii in promoting a refonna- 
tion :!nd down the rnonaitrics for 

three vc.ir. t.' .. thor, the ;;ing amply rewarded 
iiirn \ .v i';.:’. te: v:ce, i.-iih n\.:iy nobie nia- 
XiCrf I'.iid ! i]go oilalj.;, ib wen: f*^)rnieriy the 
p;opt? ty I'l'iliofe diffoived hceibs : :idvaiicing 
hlsu, in the nionlh of Apiii fbllouir/;, to the 
d-.gnit/ of ea''! of Kilcx aud ionl iisgh chaai- 
bciijin of ri>giand. 

v^:r-':n\veii’o acceptance of t-jeH; great ho- 
n , ' r. , d ;vw u r. I; i .u an ;v,ul It lot) a I wclg h t 
of c?,vy anf^i will ; for there were then idive 
ieverai bian^cs of the noble family of 
Di'urchief, lail earl of liffex, who brohe his 
neck by a faJl from a ycu.ig unruly l.iijfe; 
and thefe might juAiy ihink that Llr/y were 
entitled to ti:C dignity of the i:ite carl. I’lie 
oihce of lord higO cham.berJaiii ico had been 
for many years l^c^e.dil:l*y in ihc ancient and 
lioiiourable family of^h^tk Veres, carls of 
Oxford ; lb that upon the ^afli of joJm dfc 
Vere, lord chamber] a in, the lieirs of Tr could 
not but be highly incenfed againll a perfoii 
fo meanly dcfcciiucd, for robbing li- .;r;i of 
whit their anccllors had fo long ei.jpyed. 
Add likewife, that ort the fame d:iy thii loid 
Cromwell was created carl of Eliex.^ircgory* 
his fon was, by his intcrcli, made* baroj^.^ 
Oumwell of Okeham ; he being on* the if 
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of March, 1540, put in commiffion ^.^wlth 
oLheis, to fell the abby lands at twenty 
puichafc ; which was a thing he advilcd the 
king to do, as the furelt way to Hop the cla- 
mours of the people, to conciliate their 
affcdion, and bring them to a liLing of the 
difTolution of the monastics. 

Lord Cromwell’s profperity had been hi- 
therto uninterrupted ; but fuch is the uncer- 
tainty of human events, that his ruin was 
occaiioned by an unhappy pictautionhe took 
to (ecure his greatnefs; and the greater his 
exaltion was, the more fudden and dangerous 
his fall. In the year 1^39, king Henry hav- 
ing lately loll his wife, Jane Seymour, in 
child' bed, began to tuin his thoughts upon 
a Geiman alliance; and, as Lutheran 
princes weie extremely difgull^d againll the 
emperoj, on account of the jcrfecution of 
their religion, he hoped, by matching himfelf 
into one of thofe families, to renew an amity 
which he regaided as ufeful to him ; Crom- 
well joyfully feconded this motion; and pei- 
ceiving that fome of his bittercll enemies, 
particularly Gaidiner, bilhop of 

Wincheller, begaa to be moie in favour at 
court than himfclf, he excited his utmoR 
endeavours to bring about a marriage be- 
tween the king and Anne of Cleves : for he 
imagined that a queen of his own making 
would powerfully fupport his intereft; and, as 
the friepds of Anne of Cleves were all pro- 
teftants, contribute greatly to bring down 
the popifli party. But when Henry came to 
* fee 
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feed nis lady» in whom he had been deceived 
flattering pidlure, he declared fbe whs a 
great Flanders mare, and he could never bear 
her any affeftion. He married her however, 
which Croinw^eil thought would be the means 
of bringing about a better liking ; but when 
he came, fVil of anxious cxpciltati on, th^ iiiom- 
ing after the nui-tials to enquire how the king 
found his bride, lie iisd the mortiricaiion to be 
told, that his majeUy hated her worfe than 
ever : that he was refoived never to meddle 
with her, aiid even fuipecled her to bo no 
maid; however, Henry continued to be civil 
10 Anne, and even feerneJ to repofe his ufual 
confidence in Cromwell; but though he exerted 
this command over his temper, a difeontent 
lay lurkin^^yi his bread, and was ready to 
burfl out on Ae firft opportunity : nor was it 
a great whilwre fuch a one offered as inabled 
him at once to gratify his refentment, and in- 
gratiate himfclt with the public. 

The mea*nnefs of Cromwell’s birth had ren- 
dered him odious to all the nobility ; the Ro- 
man cathol'cs detelled him, for havin'; been 
fo adlive in the diffoliifrl-v .p it rf i r fijjgious houfes; 
the reformc’ s thcmfclves wci^ not vcryjlrongiy 
attached to him as they faw he was not able 
to defend them from perfccution; and the na- 
tirjn in general held him in difeontent, for his 
having been the inllrunient of the king’s ex- 
tortion : Henry was now as ready to hearken 
to his accufrrs, as he was before deal^t^) them; 
and finding that fevcral articles w'er^ ready to 
be brought againlt him, he refoived, at orr^e 
. K 3 19 
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togratify own revenge, and appeafe 
flamed j opulacc, to give up a man who couSS^ 
no longer be or fervlcc to him ; lind having fe- 
crctJy piovidcd himfelf with Aillicicnt proof 
;5«ainll his miniller, in Icveral very important 
points (fulHcient in ihofe clays) he can fed 
Cromwell to be arrefled at the council-table 


by the dnkc of Norfolk, who there produced 
a charge againil him for high treafon ; and 
on the tenth of June, 1540, when he did not 
in the leall fu/pedl it, he was carried away 
Irom the Palace to the Tower, without know- 
ing his acciifers, or the crimes of which he 
was accufed ; yet, from his hrft commitment, 
he made no doubt of a defign being laid 
again It his life, becaufe the dukg of Norfolk 
had always been his profefie^^hemy 5 and 
was uncle to the lady Cathtf-ine Jlow'ard, 
for whom the king at that tim^began to en- 
tertain a paiTion, 

During his confinement, he WT/t two letters 
to the king; one to vindicate himfelf of the 
crime of treafon, and another concerning his 
marriage with A nne o f Clcvcs. In the firft 
he expreffed^flnSlTW^this purpofe, “ That 
1 ncvcri in all my life, thought willingly to 
do that thing that might or ihould difpleafe 
your majefty, and much hfs do or fay any 
thing which of itfclfis fo high and abominable 
an Offence ; as God knoweth, who, 1 doubt 
not, fliall reveal the truth to your highnefs. 
IVIine u&cufers, your grace knoweth, God 
forgive ttiem : for as I ever had love to your 
honour, perfon, life, profperity, health, 
* wealth. 
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joy, and comfort; and alfo^jieur 
fjirfoft dear and entirely belo^^ fdff7 tbe 
prince his grace, and your proceedings ; and 
confound me if ever J thought the contrary. 
W'hat labours, pains, and travails £ have un- 
dergone, according to my moll bounden duty, 
God alfo knovveth; for if it vv*erc In my pow- 
er, as it is in God’s, to make your majclly to 
jive, ever young and profperoirs, ChriH knov/- 
cJi 1 would ; for fo am 1, of all oihcrs, mole 
bound : for your inajelly hath been the moll ‘ 
bountiful prince tome tliatcvcr was king to 
his fubjed : yea and more like a dear f:unt:r, 
your inajedy not ufTendeJ, than a mailer. 

“ 5 )ucji hath been your moll grave and godly 
counfel towards me at fundry tiincs. In that 
1 have olAfidcd 1 afk your mercy. S liquid I 
now for fu^ exceeding goodrefs, benignity, 
iibcraflt)', Jnd bounty be your traitor, nay 
then, the Seated pains were too little for me. 
Should any fa<Jlion, or any affedyon to any 
point, mrflee me a traitor to your xnajelty, then 
all the devils in hell confound me, and the 
vengeance c f God li^ht upon me, if I ihould 
once have thought ir, ’'sait gracious fovereign 
lord ! ^ • • 

“ Sir, as to your commonwealth,*! have, af- 
ter my wit, power, and knowledge travailed 
^)lcrein, h.iving had no refpe^t to perfons, your 
maieily oriiy excepted, .n-nd my duty to the. 
fame; but that i have done any injunicc or^ 
wrong wilfully, I trull God lliall l*:^r me wit- 
lufs and the wcrld not be able tjf accule roe, 
Ncvcrthcicjs, kr, 1 have meddled iu fo ronay 
K 4 matiei# 
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Uii ’-ttrs un^Jt-T your lilgiincfs, tliat J amvith 
ahlcA'ii r.hwcr fluin all. Eiit one thing I atAt 
v/fl) :nTurcf.l of, ttv^i willingly and wittingly I 
I'.iv.v loi had vviii to oiU-iid your highnels ; 
i>;jt h id ir is for lut*, or any otht r inedujiiig 
1 u VC done, to live under your grace, or 
ytur ' " iciid.*' 

Ai'i i.c praceec . to vir.dicate himfelf 

from K'me prsiticular charges brouglit againll 
lii.n and toivl ' the whole with ihcfc 
^v(ird : ; v. riuen with the quaking hand, and 
isioit fdrrowful heart of your moll forrowful 
lurject, and mou Jiunible lervant and piifoncr, 
this Saturday, at )oi*r Tov.cr of London.” 

in the ether letter, which he v/iote by the 
king’s exprefs ccinn'.ands, that he might de- 
clare w liar he knew of the m irrii^J, amongfl; 
other particulars, he fays. That • Iter the king 
3iad I’een her at RcchoUer, he tola ^dm ‘JCioni- 
wdl) that if he had known fo much before ns 
he then knew, ihe ihould not have come with- 
in.his realm ; faying, in a comj laining man- 
ner, ** What remedy ?” A.nd the day after the 
marriage, his majefty told him, ** I liked her 
before not weU^ JblP her much 

wtft-fe; for J have felt hirr belly and. her breads, 
and thert'by, as 1 can judge, llie fhoitld be no 
maid ; which llruck me fo to the heart when 
1 felt them, that 1 had neither will nor courage 
to proceed any farther in other matters fay- 
^ ing, have left her asgood a maid as I found 

heV.» c 

This Ic|ter concludes with thefe words 
Befceching molt humbly your grace to par- 
don 
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this my rude writing, and to confider^at 
a moll woeful prifoner, aea^ d y 
^eath, w'hen it fhall pleafe God andy^r ma- 
jefty ; and yet the frail flelh inciteth me con- 
tinually to call to your grace for mercy and 
grace for mine offences ; and thus, Chrill 
fave, prefcrve, and kecpyoM-- 

Written a: tl.e Tower this Wednefday, the 
laft of June, with the heavy heart, and trem- 
bling hand, of your highnefs's moft heavy and 
mod miferable prifoner, and poor flave, T. C. 
Moft gracious prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, 
mercy.” 

But it was not the praftice of king Henry 
to ruin his miniilers and favourites by halves ; 
though the unhappy prifoner therefore, wrote,. ^ 
upon ihfjh occaftons, in fo moving a manner 
as even toWravv tears from his eyes, he har- 
dened himfllf aguinft all motions of pity, and 
refufed hi^ pardon ; and Cromwell having 
heretofore given that abominable prefident 
of concl^ning perfons unheard, he was now 
ferved in the lame manner himlhlf. But it is 
probable, indeed, that the court knew, if he 
was blought to a trial, he would lb juftify* 
himfelfj^y pretj^tinjf^.e king’s orders^and- 
warrant^lpMffiat he had*done, thjit it wonhl 
be very difGcult to condemn him ; and, even 
as it was, when the bill of attainder was fent 
•down to the Commons, it did not pafs with 
the fame rapidity as it had done in the ttppl^{ 
houfe; butftuck ten days, till, at laft, anew* 
one was framed there, and ient«ttp to 
Houfe of Lords. 

Ks 


•« j, 
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'* It is plain to perceive,” fays Burnet, - 
moV-V of ih<y>r tides of his impeachment, \e- 
Jated t(r^;jcicrs and diredions he had givenf* 
for which, it is very prohaMe, h^ had the 
king’s warrant. And, f’rr tit; matter of 
hcrefy, the king had proceeded fo far towards 
a rcformaiirn, ’.hat what he dui tharw.iy was, 
in all rrol iibiliiy, done by the king’s orders: 
but the king e<;w kdiing from ihefe things, 
it was thought they intended lo llifle him by 
fnch an attainder ; that he might not difeover 
the fecret orders or direflions he had given 
him for his own jaftificaiion. For the parti- 
culars of bribery and eytorrion, with which 
he was alfo charged, they being mentioned in 
general exprcifions, feem only cart into the 
h'’ap to deftnic him. But, for tycafonablc 
words which were alledgcd ag^ft him, it 
was gwuTally thought that thc\b^w'crc,a con- 
trivance of his enemies ; jiuce Vf feomed a 
thing very extravagant, for a favou*:-te in the 
height of his greatnefs, to talk (o ruddy; 
and; if he had been guilty r.f it, Bedlam was 
thought a fitter place for his reflrairit than the 
Tower, Nor was it judged likely, f mt he, 
having fuch gjeat^fffd \^:^chful cnMuies at 
any fuch difeourfes ilu/u! ^!.Alve lain fo 
lllitg fecrcc ; or, if they had come to the 
King’s knowledge, he was not a prince of fuch 
a temper, as to have forgiven, much lefs em* 
'ployeid and advanced, a man after fuch diA 
^courfes. And to think, that, during fifteen 
months aiftr the words was fold to have been 
fpoken, nofte would have had the zeal for the 

king 
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k»ng/or the malice to Cromwell, to r^eat 
t/!cin, were thiup.s that could ngt be 

Like other perfens in difgrac??*p 1 B 6 r Crom- 
well was deferted by molt of his pretended 
friends. Arrhbifliop Crannier only did not 
abandon him in his diftrefs, but wrote to the 
king very warmly in his behalf. In his letter 
he e.Yprefled himfelf to this purpofe: “ Wl.o 
cannot but be forrowful and amazed, that he 
iliould be a traitor againll your majefty ; he: 
that was fo advanced by yourmajelty; he, 
whofc furety v/as only by your majeily ; he, 
who loved your majeily (as I ever thought) ho 
Icfs than God ; he, who fludied always to fet 
fv)rward whatlbevcr was your majefey's wifi 
and plcafure ; he that cared for no man's dif- 
pleafure to ferve your majeily ; he chat was* 
fuch a in my judgment, in wifdom, 

diligence, yaithfulnefs, and experience, as no 
primfc in^iis realm ever had ; he chat was fo 
vigilariwfi preferve your majefty from all trea- 
fons, ftat few could be fo fccretly conceived, 
but he cletedled the fame in the beginning. 
]f the noble princes, of happy memory, king 
John| Henry IL and Richard II, had had 
fuch l^unfelloMboi'^theiQ, I fuppofe they 
(houldiNyillJiiim been fo traite^oufly dbah-** 
doned and overthrown as thofe good princes 
were.’* 'But the duke of Norfolk, and the 
•reft of the popifh party, baffled all the appli- 
cation that was made in favour of the carl 
B^x, who was, in purfuance of his attaindef, 
'broiight to a fcaiFoid erredled om'^'ower-httU 
>9efbro his cxccation, he made abe'/oHc^ving , 
K 6 /pcc^. 
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fpeecli: “ I am come hither to die, inrf not 
to as may happen Tome thi'K^ 

that if I Jliould fo do, I were^ 

very wretch and niifer. I am by the law con- 
demned to die, and thank iny Lord God thi.t 
hath appointed me this death for mine of- 
fence ; for, fnce the time that I had years of 
diferetion, I have lived afnner, and ofTend- 
ed my Lord God ; for the which I afle him 
heartily forgivenefs. And it is not unknown 
to many of you, that I have been a great ira- 
vailer in this world, and, being but of a bale 
degree, was called to high ellate ; and fince 
the time I came thereunto, I have oflknded 
my prince; for the which I afk him heartily 
iorgivenefs, and befeech you all to pray to 
' God with me that he will forgive me, O Fa- 
ther, forgive me ! O Son, forgive w-"; O Ho-, 
ly Ghofl, forgive me ! O lliree^crfons in 
One God, forgive me. And pray you 
that be here, to bear me record, in the 
catholic faith, not doubting in any at icle of 
Jiiy faith, no, nor doubling in any fSicrament, 
of the church. Many have llandercd me, and. 
reported, that I have been a bearer of (j ich as 
have maintained evil^pinions ; which{is unr 
true':, but I conTefathat, his 

holy fpirit ‘doth inftrudl us in the truth, fo the 
devil 18 ready to feduce us ; and 1 have been 
feduced ; byt I. bear witnefs, that 1 die in the,, 
catholic faith of the holy church.; and I hearr 
ftly delire you to pray for the king’s grace, 
that he majrjong live with you, in health and 
(rofperitys^aQd, after him^ that bis foi\, 

prince 
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prince Edward, may long reign over jf^ou, 
,,And once again I dcfire you 
that fo long as life reinaincth in fins flelh, I 
waver nothing in my faith.” Having fpoken 
thus, which he teems to have done through 
the weakncfs natural to a dying man, or his 
aficftion to his fon, whom he feared the king 
would purfiie with further vengeance, if he 
attempted to vindicate himfelf at his death, he 
paficd a few moments in his devotions, and 
then was beheaded on the 28th of July, 1540. 

In this manner departed Thomas Cromwell, 
earl of Eflex, who, if we may give credit to 
the befi authorities concerning him, was a 
perfon of an uncommon prudence, abilities, 
and induftry. His apprehenfion was ready,# 
his jud' ment folid, his memory tenacious, his 
eloqucncc^flucnt, his deportment graceful, 
his heart Generous and grate&l, his temper 

J jatle*nt,^s converfation agreeable, and his 
riend&l^ well-chofen and conllant. But it 
was tl^olicy of Henry VIII. as an excellent 
author obferves, to chufe his favourites from 
arr.ongft the meaneft of the people, who being 
lefs {Supulous than others, and ready to do 
everyVdng tha^uld p/omf^e their advance* 
nil III, plenar/ obedience to his 

commands ; and Cromwell, having formerly 
been the inilrument of his tyranny and ith- 
•jnftice to deflroy others, it feems, in fomc 
meafare, to have been a deferved jud^men^, 
that he ihould at laft fufier by them himfel£ 
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*^^The life or 

CARDINAL BEATOUN. 

D Avid Keatoun, archbidiop of St. 

Andrew^', primate of Scotland » and 
cardinal of the Roman church> was deiccnded 
from anhonourab.e family in the north, be- 
ing, according to Neibitt’s heraldry, the fon 
of John Bcatoun, of Balfour, by Ifabel his 
wife, daughter of David Moniepenuy, of 
Pitmilly in the county of liife, and nephew 
, to James Beatoun, his predcceflbr in the 
archbifliopric of St. Andrew’s. He was born 
in the year 1494* and it appears. * that there 
was no care omitted to render h§ education 
equal to his birth. He paiTed ^rough the 
various clafTes of fchool learning ^th rapi- 
dity, and having entered the univerfi^V of St. 
Andrews, he began Co difplny fuch a roadinefs 
of wit, and withal fuch an intenfe applica- 
tion to iludy, that his relations coii’‘?:cived 
great hopes o^ his ^sccon^g, onc^fay or 
iOther, an Jionour^nd fuppo^^^ss^^^tamily. 

'But thefe flattering expeditions were en- 
tertained by no one with fuch a degree of 
warmth, as his uncle, the archbifliop, whe 
loved David at his own fon : as the ma- 
to fecure his advancement in JUe,. Jie 
lent him o^r to Paris, where our young Scot 
commencing a ftudent in one of the collet, 
a perfefted 






't/f/ur/ * aI, 
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perfedcd himfelf in the civil and canon 
-and applied fo diligently in diiTinity, in order 
to get qualified for the fervice of the church* 
that he entered into holy orders before he was 
nineteen years old $ and wc nnd that he had 
the adtlrrf?, even prior to that event, to re- 
commend himfelf in lb particular a manner to 
the notice and favour of John, duke of 
.Albany, then in France, whom the ftates of 
Scotland had made regent, during the mi- 
nority of James V. that he was taken into 
the fervicc of that nobleman ; and being em- 
ployed by him in feveral affairs of the utmoft 
importance, and always difeharging the trail 
repofed in him with the utmoil difpatch and 
fidelity, on the death of hir grace^s fccretary,* 
which irippened in 1519, he wis appointed, 
in his place, rdident at tDiLF'rench court. 
ThiS| preferment abroad waaatttndcd with 
oihcjk ii^ his own countru^for about this 
tim^^^unclc, then ar^ifhopof Glai^w, 
befmvSd on him the re^o of Campfay, not- 
witniWnding he was but deacon’s orders, 
as a*ears by the a6l oAprefentation, in 
. whiclhe is ililcd no morel^n clerk of the 
diocel«|Df SL^drew’a; jo^^the was be- 
neficed iiri:1R!*»arch, and a minlRer of Hate, 
mt the age of twent)r-fire. 

Nor did his promotions reft long in this 
^lace ; for in the year 1523, ids uncle being 
i^Sd to the archbiihopric of St. Ajidrew’si 
uiideommendatoiffliip m Abroatl^ he refolved 
totefign the^bbeyin ftivour of^s nephew# 
and for that end be prevaikd with the ditke 

regent 
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' ■ jc^nt to write, in the moft preffing manner, 
both in the young king’s name and his own, 
to pope -Adrian VI. to difpatch the bulls of 
his inveiliture ; and withal to entreat his ho- 
linefs, that through the fullncfs of his diipenf- 
ing power he would admit Mr. Beatoun to 
delay taking on him what they call the habit, 
for the fpace of tv\o years ; which the pope, 
to gratify the king, acquiefeed in. Mr. 
Beatoun remained in France two years after 
this; and upon his return to Scotland in 1525, 
we find him taking his feat in parliament, as 
abbot of Abroath, thole dignitaries fitting 
there in fpiritual right, as our biihops have 
a place in the national aiTemblies now : and 

. in the fame year he was, by a£l of parliament, 
appointed, among other noblemen, |p attend 
upon, and con>nue in company with, the 
king, at the fwe time that the earl of Angus 
was conftitutC'il^one of the regents from 
whence one of:' thv puthors of the .^phia 

Britan nicaobferv^y, that he had either w eight 
himfelfinto fom^ degree of confidenl^e With 
the family of D^glas, or Hood at thVit time 
in fo great cr^t with the king, th||t even 
this^ powerfuL^rty did nq^think jp<(iper to 
remove thodgh implac^MvsCTemies to 
his uncle the lord primate, which is, no doubt, 
a very high proof of his eminent abilities. 

After this period, it does not appeu, that 
any of the fubfequent changes of govern- 
ment he was^ever under neceiiity to quit the 
jperfon of dfis royal mailer: on^the contrary, 
he grew inib fuch an extraordonary degree of 

favottc 
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fivouT with James, that, in 1528, on the-ffe-” 
fignation of bifhop Crichton, he was promoted 
to the dignity of lord- privy- feaJ, in which ca- 
pacity he ait'fted the ki.^g with his councils, 
and was confidered as the perfon in whom his 
mnjelly niofS. coniidcd : nay, there are jiill 
grounds to believe, that it was by his perfua- 
lion the king of Scots crci-tcd a colJ'.ge of 
j'-iiticc in 1530, after the inamier that Philip 
JV. of France had inllitutcd a court of the 
fame kind. 

In the year 1533* he was intruded with a 
very important commilfion, which obliged him 
to pafs into P'lance, in conjundlion with Sir 
Thomas Erlkine. This was to conclude an 
alliance between the two crowns, and a mar*# 
riage With the daughter to the French king, 
which did not then take becaufe tms 

prin^fs was at that time in^ very bad ftate 
of Mlth^ but the abbot o£^wroajth was like- 
wifji MiruHed with fonfV other fecret cpiD« 
jniMl,* which obliged to continue at. 
ther Jench court for fomelime ; and he gave 
his nnHer fuch intelligent from thence, as 
enab^ him to fecure hi^peace with his 
uncle^Henry y^II. of Engl;W^|U'hiie h^ was 
complimented and cartlTeJ, inHhc moll ex- 
traordinary manner, by the emperor and the 
pope, though thofe fovcrcigns were both vio- 
lent enemies to the Britiih monarch. 

It was during the time he was thus eip- 

{ >toyed at the F^rcnch court, sljpt our abbot 
aid the foundation of all his gfbatnefs $ &r 
by his addrefs and underfianding, he gained 

ta 
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''joSnuch on the good graces of Francis L th^ 
he granted him and thofe too very iin- 

gular, favours: firid, by virtue of his preroga- 
tive, giving him all the privilcdges of a native 
of France, and afterwards conferring upon 
him a bilhopric ; marks of cileem not frequent- 
ly beAowed on llrangcrs, and never by fo 
wife a prince as Francis 1 . v/ithout juft caufe j 
whence it has been conjeclnrcd, that Bcatoun 
was now admitted into the whole fyilem of 
French politics, and undertook to make his 
m after coincide with them ; fo that what 
Francis h gave him, was not fo much en- 
couragement as reward; and the emperor in- 
vading France in 1556, king James, by the 
> advice of his minifterg actually came, with 
the part of his nobility, to the aififtanCe of the 
French mona^; being inec upon the road 
by the dauphiy who conduced him toi^aris, 
•where he had honours paidJnpv iliat 

he could defire ; a a what he fecme^^omfli 
slioft, the prince/' Magdalen, for <viptr he 
had fent two eml/.itT.es in vain, was gyea to 
him in rerfen, wfiom, with great pcifo, he 
efpoufed, on w firft of January, 153^ Btit 
tkisdady dyb^^ni. the niontW> f Ji^Li MqIIow- 
Jng,. foot) mtr her arrival in Scotland, the 
abbot of Abroath, who returned, with iheir 
majcftics into that kingdom, was lent over^. 
again toPsa-is, to negcciatc a fccond marriiage 
for the king, with the lady Marjs daughter 
-to the dukcfff Guife, and the widow of the 
duke of de^ongueviilc. During his flay, at 
this time, in the kirgdem or France, Jye 
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was confocrated bifliop of Mirepoix ; and^fP 
things being at leAgth fettled, in the month 
of June 1538 , he embarked, with his new 
inillreD, for Scotland, where, after great 
hazard of being taken by the Engli(h, they 
fafcly arrived ; and, in the month of July, 
the royal nuptials were celebrated at St. An- 
drew’s juli one year after the deceafe of the 
former queen. 

Bcatoun had now all the power and autho- 
rity of an archbiihop, though he was no moie 
than coadjutor of St. -Andrew’s; but this 
being thought an infaihciency of power to 
anfwer the ends which he had engaged to pro- 
mote, he was by pope Paul 111. through the 
recommendation, as fome have thought, 0 I& 
the French king, raifed to the purple, by the 
title of St. Stephen in MontSVarlio, his crew» 
tionAaking place on the twenfteth day of De« 
cei]|kr 4 r 538 . But thajy4ft letter of the 
caJ[i7|kl’8, on this occaVn, to Andrew Oli- ^ 
phlnjl ^ the Scotch agen| at Rome, which 
ihmf to a demonftratic^ that he chiefly 
owcijl his dienity^ to the wate of affairs in 
Scotl^d at that time, hisl^ capacity, and 
the king’s in^uence. Thotp^^anted &ch a 
man as Beacoun in his iniert^ when great 
ftridcs were making every day towards demo- 
liihing the papal power, both in England arid 
Scotland ; and it was with a defign of attach*^ 
ing the clergy of the latter kingdom ffri^Uy 
to tiimfelf, that he gave thenr^ head, whtf, 
for his own fake, would keep firm to the . 
apoftolic fee. 

Yet 
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'*^^Yet it was not many months after this; 
that the cardinal was in no fmall danger of 
lofing his matter’s confidence; for Henry 
VIII. having good intelligence of the motives 
which urged the pope to give Beatoun one of 
the fcarlet hats, he fent, ^bout this time, a 
very able mir.illtT to hit nephew James, with 
particular ioilrudioiis to procure the cardiral’s 
diferace, though the fchenie laid for that pur- 
pefe had not the dt fire d efi'eit, the iicc tek 
king taking care to elude the EugHih ambaf- 
♦fador’s inllanccs, by luch fubile and evafive 
anfvvers, as left no room for taking offence, 
yet fent him back to his mailer without gain- 
ing what he came for ; and Bcatoun’s uncle^ 

« the old archbifbop, dying, in a few days, the 
cardinal fucceeded in the primacy, thereby 
he was invefle^* with as great, or greater 
power than ev^ any churchman had eifoyed 
in that kingdon^rfore. L 

He was no loon^advanced to this ^Kted 
flaiion, than he b£^an to difeover tht 
and perfecuting tamper, which, durrtgfithe 
reil of his life, jjjias his diilingui{hing|i^ia« 
rafteriftic; and^ing determined to M'ethe 
IlrOD^eft proo^f ^his attachment to ime reli- 
gion and kt^rtils of Rome, he, in May 
1540, went to St. Andrew’s in fuch pomp 
and fpendor, as, till iliat day, no primate of^ 
Scotland had ever appeared in ; being at- 
tended by the fiiil people of the kingdom, 
both ipi rituab^nd temporal; and, in prefence 
of thefe wirfclfes, he held in wonderful (late 
and grandeur, a kind of viiitation ; In which 

he 
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Ae told them honr the catholic faith was HS 
fulted ; that heterodoxy was openly main- 
tained, and two much encouraged, even within 
the court ; particularly he mentioned Sir John 
Borthwick, who had been cited to St. An- 
drew’s for difper&ng heretical books, and 
holding feveral opinions contrary to the doc- 
trine of the Romilh church ; who neither ap- 
pearing in perfon, or by proxy, he was con- 
demned for contumacy, on the 28th of May' 
1540, and his effigies were publicly burnt the 
fame day in the market place of St. Andrew, 
and a week after at Edinburgh ; and all per- 
fon s were forbid to relieve or entertain Inm, 
on penalty of excommunication ; fo that Sir 

J ohn was forced to retire into England, where 
e was i^cll received by Henry, and honour- 
ed with a public chara£ler IS the Proteftant 
princes in Germany. The cart'Inal ftill going' 
on t^mrcfecute feveral for the fame 

crimf Aparticularly Mr.^'^icorgc Buchanan, 
the wlj^ated poet and h'^lorian : and they 
all woMd certainly have futWed, if they had' 
noyoilde their efcape out o^ prifon. ^ 

But^hefe proceedings notf^^fwering Bea- 
toun’s purpofe to the full, beaSd rccourfe ta 
another method, which was, t^n^age tbe^ 
king to ifTue a commiifion for enquiring after 
Jieretics, and to place at the head 01 it Sir 
James Hamilton, baftard brother to the earl 
of Arran, a man of a babarous and bloodja 
temper, whom the king, till tha{ time, had 
always hated/ for many rcafon^f But the 
truth is, the king was filled with the hopes of 
- , obtaining 
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'uUaining large fanis of money by the con- 
viction of fuch as u'sre difcovered to be fa^ 
vourcrs of Luihc’'*s dodrine: and in fupport 
of this fccme a /oil was aduail} r.'-nlc, con- 
taining the names of of the thief nobility, 
who were fufpeCted, and pii;/,ht be ] rofccut- 
cd. But while Si James Hamilton, the grand 
inquificor in this dreadful office, was bui'v in 
accufing others for iierefy, lie was himfelt ac- 
cufed, couvided, ;.iid afterward^ executed for 
high treafon ; though James, having left all 
his fubjeds r.bfoluiely to the c'^rdinalV. mercy, 
there is no knowing what Jengrlns he Jlill 
might Jiave gone i;:id not Proiicknce pre- 
vented the perpetration of his bloody cicfu'us, 

, by the death of that nionaith ; who having, 
at his mi.iiiiler’s initigation, direded his troops 
to invade .d, iliey were at Solway Mofs 
engaged and dpcon'tiicd ; v hich difmal^ovcr- 
throw had iuc^n upon him, t, in 
the end, it broKcyia heart. fV 

The fituation ii/which the king’s djLtlijleft 
the nation, alarmed rdJ ranks of men. \{war 
againfl England jfad been undeitaken,}vVth- 
out iieceility, aM carried on without fucc^fs ; 
many perfonMlS the £rii diilindion hadT fallen 
into the hai;^ of tlie enemy, and, among the 
Tell of the nobles, there was little union* 
cither in their views or ihcir affedions : add, 
too, chat the religious difputcs, occafioned by* 
tiw opinions of the reformers, growing ei'cry 
Jay more violent, gave new rage to thofc 
faiHons wlisSh are natural to a fofm of govern- 
tnent nearly 'Arillocratical. The governmeat 
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^oCaa in*f:int queen was Hill more defliiute Ci 
real authority ; and James had not provided 
even a common remedy agairfl: liic diforderi 
cf a mi’’ 1^'. by uiniiuiuin;; to proper per- 
foiio tl»o , ir;* oi l-'.-s d.-.v.ybters education, and 
the admiriHrar.is’.i M aS’Vtiis in her name ; fo 
th^t. jjj mm' ih,'. a^anJoned them 

botii fn the mcr:;; .S iV'tune, and left open 
to cv *■;' ;>!e:c!K-c; of rejent ; wirich 

he co.Lih.l not ».) bis own iOtisfailion. 

Cardinal ’leatou::, *.vho had for many yean 
beea conliJcred as y ivite mluifter, was the 
iiiil that tIainicJ hly^ii iii;;jnity ; and, in 
fupport of hia preter lion:., lie produced a 
tf-Jlamcrit whith Icr IviafcU had forged in the 
iianii of the Luc and, without any 

other rig|bt» inftantly allunied the title of 
regent. He hoped, by ' v* rt^ftancu of the 
clergy, the cnun(.i'naK<:.j o' *''r u'CC, the con- 
nivanc/ of the queen dcw.-'ejr. and the fop- 
porj c^khe whole popiih f:'tuon, to hold by 
forcciu \^t he had feized on by fraud. But 
Beatof rJhad enjoyed power too long to be a 
fnvovji'j: of the n.nioa ; thofe among the 
nobljB who \v?Hicd for a reformation in reli- 
gion dreaded his feverity ; an^others con- 
fidered the elevation of a dliurcfrjean to tite 
higheft oHlce of the kingdom, as a depre^ion 
of themfelvcs ; at their indication, therefore, 
Jimes Hamilton, earl of Arran, and next 
heir to the queen, roufed himfelf from his in* 
aSdvity, and was prevailed on toafplre to tho 
aegency \ to proximity of oiiaod^ and 
former praftice in like cafes, gat^e Vvim an 

undoubted 
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'^undouttcd title. The nobles, who were af- ' 
femblcd for this purpofe, unanimoufly con- 
ferred on him the fapremc office ; and the 
public voice applauded their choice. 

No two men ever differed more widely in 
difpofition and charader, than the earl and 
Beatoun. I'he cardinal was by nature of 
immoderate ambition ; by long experience he 
had acquired addrefs and refinement; and in- 
folence grew upon him from continual fuccefs. 
His high dation in the church placed him in 
the way of great employments ; his abilities 
were equal to the greateil of thefe. As his 
own eminence was founded upon the power 
of the church of Rome, he was a zealous de- 
fender of that fuperllition, and, for the fame 
reafon, an avowed enemy to the do^rine of • 
the reformers political motives, alone, deter- 
mined him to iupport the one, or to oppofe 
the other. His early appKcation lo/public 
buiinefs kept h^ unacquainted v£\ the 
learning and controverfics of thewel he 
gave judgment, upon all points inVimute, 
with a precipitancy, violence, andf^ur, 
which cotemporary hiilorians mention with 
inc^ignation JfThe charafler of the earl Arran 
was, in altrfoft every thine, the reverfe. He 
was neither infedled with ambition, nor in- 
clined to cruelty : the love of eafe extinguifh- 
ed the former ; the (bftnefs of his temper pr<S* 
^ferved him from the latter. Timidity and Sr . 
refolution wqre his predominant failings ; the 
one occaiiftned by his naturaL conilitution, « 
and the otlier arifing from a concioufnefs that 
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Us abilities were not equal to hi^ fiction. 
With thefe dirpofitions he mi^ht hai^ e>'joyed 
and adorned private life ; but his public COH* 
dudl was without courage^ dignity or con- 
fluence ; the perpetual flave oAis own feart, 
and, in confequence, the peipetual tool of 
thcife who found tlieir advantage in pracliflng 
upon them. But as no other perfon could be 
fei in oppofition to the cardinal, with any 
probability of fuccefs, the nation declared in 
his favour with fo general a coufent, that the 
artifices of his rival could not withfland its 
united ilrengtti. 

This in the year 1^42, the celebrated 
Mary queen of Scots being then but a few 
days old : and, before the clofe of the fame 
year, the earl of Arran was firmly fettled in 
the regenci , to the utter e cl^fion of the car- 
dinal^ which was biought about, chiefly, by 
the 1 >ids who weie in the Englifh iiiterefi, 
and dViirous of complying with a propofal 
made t^Henry Vhl. for a marriage between 
£d\MBi|T, his only for, and the infant queen : 
ihi^fopofal, indeed, was alfo reliflied by all 
wlm feared the cardinal or favoured the change 
of leligion : for they were^foi^ of an aJIipiice 
which afforded protedton to the ds»6lrine they 
had embiaced, as well as to their own per- 
fons, againfi the power of a Roman catholic 
j^late. fiut Henry’s rough and overbearing 
temper rendered this fcheme abortive. Wf 
had at once aiatiped and irnti^ed the whole 
Scottifh nation, by demandiol* that the 
queen’s perfon fhould immed.atdy be com- 
mixed to his cuilody ; and that tKe govern- 
VoL* I. L meat 
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»«lit49^the kingdom ihould be put in lil» 
llinds daring her minority. What people 
would not fcorn to purchafe an allinncep how- 
ever great, at the price of their liberty f 
The parliament of Scotland, notwithftanding, 
influenced by fome of their nobles. Teemed 
very fludious of a peace with the Englifh king; 
and cardinal Beatoun being the only obftruc- 
tion to the meafiires leading to it, he was, by 
order of the regent, feiae i, and fent prifoner 
to the caftle of BlackneA, after the Englilh 
ambafTadorb h^d failed, in a dating attempt 
to carry off both the }Oung queen and him as 
a prize to theii impatient mailer. 

But things remairtd not long in this fitua- 
tlon ; the cardinal, though under leilrainc, 
found means to anach fo ilrong a pafty to his 
intereH, and, what was Bill more extraoidi- 
nary, had gained fo many of the pcoploi about 
the rerent, that, mot knowing how t^fccure 
himfelf, chat nobleman was foued toict him 
at liberty : an c\cnt, no doubt, uhicllis sery 
expreflive of Bcatoun’s genius and ch^atlcr; 
who knew how to court and m mage faAons 
fo well, that, from being excluded the co^rt, 
an(himprifgpc€, he, upon the young queen's 
coronation, was again adxni'ted of the coun- 
cil, and, at the requcil as well as by the con- 
fent of the regent, affameJ the high office of 
chancellor, out of which the archbifhop Of 
<jlaigow was turned, to msdte way for him. 

Afier thjt ^he cardinal proceeded to give 
new proof if his an and addrefif* The treaty * 
which had been figned with Henry, daring 
his confiaapiciit at fiiaaknefs, though on a 
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more equitable footing thanat 
was Aill manifeftly to the advantage orBng<* 
land ; he complained loudly upon this account^ 
and faid that the regent had betja>ed the na- 
tion to Its molt inveterate entinics, and facri^^ 
iiced its honour to Jus own ambition. He 
foictold the* cxtindion of the true catholic ic- 
ligion, under the tyrannical ufuipatlon of an 
OLommuiiic .ted hctctic ; but, above all, ho 
lan'ei.tcd to fee an ancient Lingdom, conient- 
i g to Its own ilavcry ; and in t ne hour, the 
weaknci^ oi trcachtiy of a lingle man, fui-* 
rendeiint; cveiy thino, fc i v.hiwh the Sens 
Jiad lliupgKd thiough f >i .n> :g * Ihe 
rage of uie people i dc to iucu a hcight upon 
tbefe rcmoulhante«5, that the I nghfli mni’- 
Aers coi4d haidly be protefied fiom their in- 
fultb. 'Ihecicigy coiitrihuitd a great fum 
towards picfcrving the chuah from the domi- 
nion of a prince, whoft ryt^m of rtforinatioii 
was foiatal to \:lS^ir pow^r ; and the nobles, 
after having moitiHcd the card nal fo lately 
in fjch a ciuel manner, were now ready to 
appUud aud to focond him, as the defender 
ofjpe honour and hbc.ty of lus country. 

Iqicd by theie cncouragetpen^ his amoipVa 
and zeal grew cqu iiiy incempera'i^, he imme- 
diately feized on the perfons of the yoilng 
queen and her mother, and added to his party 
roe fplendor and authority of the royal name* 
But about the fame time he received a more 
real acccfuoA to his lliength, by the arnvaf 
> of Matthew igeuart, carl of Iicnoi^^uhofc re^ 
turn from 1 rance he had earfieilly foheited* 
This young nobleman was herediury^ Pg^cmy 
V z ‘ . w 
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cpf tile hoitfe of Hamihot! ; he had many claitnl' 
upon the regent, and pretended a right to ex- 
clude him, not only from fucceeding to the 
crown, hui to deprive him of the poiieilion of 
];is private fortune. The cardinal flattered 
his vanity with the profpert of marrying the 
(|ueen dowager, and ail'eded to treat him 
with fo much Itudied refped, that the regent 
became jeslouf of him as a rival in power. 

Mean while the day appointed for the ra- 
tiiicati<::i) of the ticaty with England approach- 
ed ; and the regent was quite undetermined 
how to proceed, and aded to the lail with 
that irriiblution and inconfiflency, which is 
peculiar to weak ihcn, when they are fo un- 
‘ tortunnie as to haie the thief part in the 
condud of dilflcult affairs. On th^ 25ih of 
.^uguff, he ratified the treaty with iicnry, 
and proclaimed the cardinal, who itill continu- 
ed to oppofe it, ai^ncmy to his country : but 
on the 3d of September, he fecrctly wfthdrew 
from Edinburgh, met with the cardinal at 
Callender, renounced the friendOiip of Eng- 
land, and declared for the intereft of France. 
Beatoun’s intereft was from this momenc|| (6 
great with tiw eail of Arran, and fo Urell 
cilaj;^ied,^that he might be faid to have as 
snocnihfluence over him as he had over the 
king, which manifeftly appeared by pro- 
curing him to foHcic the court of Rome to 
extend his almoft boundlefs authority, by ap* 
poin^hg higiMcgate a latere from the pope. 

The nrifisiftance after his entrance upon this 
new office, which the cardinal gave of hh de- 
votioii to ibe fee of Rome, was to work ft 
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^on the regent, as to make him publicly ab- 
jure the dodrine of the reformeis, and de* 
Clare for the old faith; thU beintraccomplilhed, 
he fee about woiking the heicticLs. But he 
had addrei enough to procure fuch numbers 
of pci Tons of high rank and didindion to be 
pref lit ar, and to attend him in, his judica* 
toric*', rhut, i I'c ul c t .tpp iiing an ad of his 
own, or ihw' cilccl of hi«* intrigues, it looked 
rather as a thing impofed upon him, and in 
which he aded with the approbation of the 
nobility and gentr , as well as clergy of the 
kingdom. Such was the wonderful dextejity 
of this man, and fuch the zeal with which* 
to the tci) ucmoll of his power, he promoted 
the caufe of pope y. With a view to ferve< 
thiscauR Ihll m le cffcdtiaMy, hefummoned* 
in the bcginiiing o. 1546, a provincial alTeai- 
bly oktlic c!cip>, at die Biac^ Friars in Edin- 
burgh ; and piopofccl atchjpving vail matters 
arthisihcctii. s v^hichhcop''ned with a fpeecb, 
wherein^ic fl.ewid, that reh ion was in great 
dangtr fiom the pi evading of hctciy, for 
which lie laid he knew but two remedies; the 
fiiil to pror id vigiroufly againil fuch as et- 
adoired to 01 cncouriigei^^he new opini- 
ons ; the othir was to le'orm th 9 fcaudalous 
and immofiil lives of the clergy, which gave 
the grcatell pretence for men to feparate From 
the church : but thecatdinal wasfoon diveited 
from the purpofes he had then in hand, by an 
ir formation he received, thats^r, Gsorge 
.Wilbart, the«noft famous protedallt prlhcher 
'in Scotland, was at the fame time aaoally in 
the houfe of Mr. Co^kbum^ of Oimificm* in 
L 3 E.*. 
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Bail Lothian. He direflly apjdifd to the go- 
vernor^ to caufe \Vi(hart to be apprehended; 
an ! hairing, with much difficulty, prevailed, 
his eminency went in perfon, with the earl of 
Bmkwell, who was fheriff of the county, to 
f e the culprit apprehended * but not fatisfied 
i^ith this, the cardinal was determined to pro- 
ceed to extremetie*. He procured an of 
coanCi', tbereiort, requiiing the earl ol Boih- 
Well to deliver his priioner to the lord gover- 
nor; purTuant to which Wilhartwas firil car- 
ried to the hottfe of Llphinlton, where the 
cardinal then was; fiom thence to the caftle 
of F.dmburph; and, by the queen dowager’s 
perfuafion, the governor caufed him to be 
'transferred to the caflle of St. Andrew’s: 
this was all Bcatoiin defired ; and as loon as 
he had £Ot the unfortunate man into his pow- 
dr. Trial was the \^rd, and. Condemn hsm to 
the Hake. But b^aufe he would keep up 
f >me flicw of jufiice, he fummoned tl^ pre- 
lates to meet on the twenty-feventh otFebiu- 
gry fbllosiing, which they accordingly did : 
hot the arcnbifhop of G a^gow very uifely 
propoTcd ail appl cation to the governor fbJ a 
comiliiffioti to Tomomen of quality, to try'fo 
Amouaa prisoner, that the whole blame might 
not fall upon the clergy ; to which the cardinal 
ggreod, and the governor at firft made no, 
great icruple of the thing ; however, Mr. Ha- 
iftslron of Prefton, having fome converfation 
with Ijpm I|{cf8re the figning of the warrantj 
in wlSch he ihewed him the folly of tahiog 
At thorn out of ano her man^s Aot, to thnm 
it into 1^ own; hi die end, hit hetu^ feat 
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'tie cardintl word, ** That be would do #tR 
not to precipitate Wiflia t's tridi, but delay it 
until his coming; fbr as to himfelfy he would 
not confenr to his death before the caofc wtg 
very well examined ; and if his cminency fhoald 
do otherwife* he would make proteftadon. 
that the blood of the man fliould be required 
at his hands.’* 

When the cardinal received this meiCigOj ' 
he was equally angry and perplexed ; yet 
falved to go on with the bufinefs* he ient this 
return to the governor, ** That he had not 
wrote to him about this matter, as fuppofing 
himfelf to be any way dependant uwm his ao» 
thoiity, but from a defire that the perftetl>^^ 
tion agd conviclion of heretics, might havet 
a (how of public confent ; which, fince he 
could not this way obtain, he would proceea 
in that way which, to hm, appeared moft 
proper.” And in purfuance of this declara* 
tion, h( indited Mr. WiAiart upon eighteen 
articles, notwithlianding his appeal, at beihg 
the governor’s prifoner, to a temporal judica* 
tory; and having tried and condemns hiaRff 
calired him to be burnt at St. AndreW*!, 04 
thafecotid of Match; forMddk^ all pOKoftS 
to pray for him, under pain of incornM jtW 
fevereft ccnfures of the cnurch. As for Wiltk 
^ut, he died with great firmnefs, conftaney^ 
and Criftian courage, and was held as a fainr 
and martyr by all thofe of the jfdbritted jpnf- 
fuafion. 

It is cafy to imadiih that Ait piacefdiiig 
made a great noife throoghmtk theltimraaiis % 
fildk as wctt ssaaloiii p^Uhb Ao 
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fpirit and fleadinefs of the cardinal ; othera 
of more modtiacion, cenfuied it as a rafli and 
very imprudent action which could not but 
be attended witli very difmal conlequeiices ; 
and the friends to the protedant cauie openly 
declared, that as it was done without doe 
Gonrfe of law, it ought lo be conAdered as a 
murder; which, if unquedioned by the date, 
private men might revenge. As for the 
cardinal, he did not feem to be highly con- 
cerned at the rumoujs which his c'mdufl 
in this matter had laifed ; he was fo much 
perfuaded in himfelf of his great intered 
among the nobihtv, that he did not appiehend 
any fort of danger ft om the governor's difplca- 
fure ; and, on the other hand, he thought, 
that having embarked the whole clri'gy of 
Scotland in the Time caufe with hsmfeli, he 
was fure of all th*' interell they had aii^ong 
the people. There i a circumdanccincniioncd 
by feveral hillorians, which pUmly p Hives, 
that the cardinal was, at the time we now 
mention, at the height of hi-> foitunc and 
wifiios; and that he was intent upon nothing 
but the means of adding to, and fccuiir^ 
the fame prolpe»-ity/or the futuie. r it a^»- 
pcars that he went, foon attcr the death of 
Mr. Wifhart, to Finhaven, the feat of the carl 
of Crawford, to folcninize a mariiage between 
the eldeft fon of tl.at nobleman, and his own 
natural daughter, Maigaret; which was per- 
formed in figAt pomp and fpltndor. This 
fad is the c^reil proof that the ,,ardinal had 
no dread tt terror upon his mind, but thought 
his cpjaditioa as fccure, if not more fo, thait 

cveri 
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tver;' and we are likewife told that he flood 
in very hign credit with the greateft men in 
toe kincdom, when he was able to ally him- 
felf, by hisillepitimate iflae, to one of the moft 
ancient and Ooziourable families in Scotland. 

Bar while he was thus employed, and in 
the midfi of his rejoicing, he h«id intelligence 
that an Kngli'h fquaciron was upon the coafl; 
and, th<Lt conilqucnity an inv.ihon was to oe^ 
feared : upon this he immediaicly returned to 
St. Andiew’i), and appointed a day for the 
nobility and gentiy ot that country to meet 
and confult about the proper means of raifing 
fuch a foice as might be fufKcient to fecure 
them f'om any attempts of an enemy. He 
began Iikew.fw to llrrngthen the fortiucationt* 
ol Ills 9wn cattle at that city, into which he 
was at any tune able to put a larnfon tuificient 
to defend it. But the time j/f meeting not be* 
ing come, and no farther wws being heard of 
the El^Iifh fleer, he was more intent upon 
rendering the call Ic tenan table again It a fort ign 
force, than lolicitous aboot aflemblmg fuch a 
number of me':, or talcing Och other precau* 
titins, as might fecure him from being fur* 
prVed by his foes at hom^ o.^hich he»does 
not feem to have entertained the fmallelHuf* 
picion. 

, While he was bufy about the matters above 
related, there cam'* to him the eldell Ton of 
the earl or Rothes, Mr. Norman Leiky, a 
gentleman with whom he had intimate 
ifriendfliip the deflga of his vw was to aik 
fome favour, which he might expeft to have 
IpMitd ; but the cardinal abfolutely refafed 

hisa* 
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kin* and prnioket ham thereby to fuch a* 
dtgrte* that they parted in great difpleafurc. 
Mow It happtiud that this gintleman’s uncle, 
Mr John Ltfl v» was one of the noil; \iolcnt 
enemies the c iidiii 11 ad, ns foon as he he aid 
therefore of the ul i[,e his nephew had re- 
ceived, he knowin i s pailionnte temper and 
dariig Ipiiir, ri}ni t ^ t) him imi cdiiul\ , 
,ag{:,ra\at( d theiiijurs de nt himb} the cardinal, 
and b ought with I im hieidl other perfoiis, 
who t ought tlicmielics wioiig el Ly that pic- 
late, and in the end it \\ sa^ree .moigthem 
th t the caioinal fhf i Id be iuuaenlv e uc off 
1 here was but \ti\ lew eoteerned lu thie 
confpiracy, and of ti tm the piincipnl pea ions 
fivere, Mormin Ledev, jehn Icflev, >^illiam 
kircald) cf Giange, Peter Caimicfael of 
life, and Jame Mclvil Ihe fei erne they 
laid, was to me^t ^t Andrews wuh as 
much pri\«cv as ^i&ble, and to furpriie the 
caftle in a mornino befoie the cardiinVs fer- 
vants were lltrring, and they enured into an 
agreement under tiieir hands, to be at ^haC 
€it\ on the twenty eighth of M n, and to be- 
have in the mean tin t in fuch a manner 
to afford no r^m for (uf^ icicn 0 

The> accoidingU met in the abbey cluirch- 
}ard*, and determined that Kiicaldy Ihould 
take fx perfons with him to fecuie the gate ; 
which he did, by cngagint; the poiur in dil^ 
cpuiie till hi« mailer might be ipokewith; 
vVhcQ the tw ocLtdc) s coming up, w ith four 
other confj^atots, they ieized the fcivant 
and got pofleifioA ^ his ke}8» 
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* The next thing they did, was to fend four 
perfons to watch die cardinal’s chamber, that 
he might have no notice given him of wh&t 
was doing ; .hey afterwards went and called up 
the fervants, to whom the/ were very weu 
known, and turned them, to the number of 
fifty, out at the gate, a& they did above an 
hundred workmen cmplovcd in repairing the 
calile ; bur the eldell fon of the regent, who 
was with the cardinal, tliey kept for t eir own 
ft curity ; all this being executed with fo little 
noiie that Beatoun never awoke. At length,' 
however, they came and knocked at his cham- 
ber door; upon which, liar ing from hLs fleep, 
he cried out, “ Who’s, theic?” to which |ohn 
Lefley made anfwcr, “ M/ n«amc is Le/lcy 
Whfth Lefley replied the cardinal : “fs 
it Norman f *’ No m.itter,” /iid John Lefley, 

you mull o rn the door thofc who are 
here.” However, inftcaJ of doing this, the 
cardintd initantly rofe and began tob irricadoe 
the dom in the bell manner he could; then 
the confpirators called for fire; but, while 
St was fetching, Beatoun having conferred 
wuh them, upon a promife bein <- made him 
thSg no violence Ihould bcoffcti^ towards his 
pel fon, he opened the door, when the wjiole 
party rufliing upon him with their naked 
/words, put an end to his life in an infUiit, 
notwithftanding the obligation they were un* 
dcr, by their aflurance, to fparc it, • 

The circumflances of this dN|pte’s death 
I have been differently reported and varioafl/ 
cenfured, according to the (entiments of thofe 
by wtem they arertcorded, Asferhistduh 
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raSer» taken from an ing[cinioni col .tn* " 
maaoChiflOwn, ^ bo fays, Cardinal Beat )ttn 
did not ufe his power with a moderation ccjual 
to the prudence by which he attained it 
Motwithftanding his great abilities he had 
too many of the paflions and prejudices of an 
angry leader of a fadion, to govern a diVidtd 
people with temper Hi'* refentment agdii li 
one part of the nobility, and his benevolence 
towatds thr relt , liis fcverity to the rcformeis, 
and, above all, his baibaious and illrcral p o- 
fifcution of the famous Ocorge Wiftni , a 
manot h iiouiaLlc birt'i ^nd primitive iandi- 
ty, wore ,iut tic pit enct of a h rce a{,c ** 
Another ’ -• r fpcaking of him fa>s, 1 ho* 
*he was noi reindkabk f i his learning, yet 
be was veiv i fiom being dchutnt^lii that 
point. And though he is gnevoufl) cenfured 
oyfome, asvvelnas highly extolled b> o^htis, 

E it feems to be a thing agreed by all, that 
obiliues were no wa> inftrior to bis for- 
taae. He was a great intnJ to his family ; 
apidy though a pne t, left bthinibhim a pofle- • 
rity, wh ch maintained an hoiourable rank 
in their nanve country- He was fo well be- 


loved by the ptopk; of St Andrew's, that J as 
loon as the/knew Ins caAle was icirt u, they 
tofe, in hopes of dtlivetmg him, but Ins 
dead body being expofed fiom a window^ their 
Jieam faded chem> and they difperfed.” 
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